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"Uncle" Ira Cephas—A Negro Folk 
Singer in Ohio 


By Bruce R. BuckKLey 


There are many useful ways to present a collection of folk 
songs or stories, but in most of these presentations the informant is 
given an insignificant position in relation to the material.4 This 
collection represents the songs and stories of one informant in hopes 
they will show a part of his personality, his feelings toward his tra- 
dition, nd record the personal experiences of the collector.1 These 
songs and stories were collected in 1951 and 1952 for the Archive 
of Ohio Folklore and Music, jusing their collection forms as closely 
as possible under the limitations of the collecting experience. 





Unc.ie Ira CEPHAS 


! Mr. Ira Cephas, affectionately known by both old and young 
of his neighborhood as “Uncle I”, was not a native of Scioto County, 
Ohio. He was born on Otto Creek in Madison County, Kentucky, 





1 Material used in this article is taken from Bruce R. Buckley, “Ballads 
and Folksongs in Scioto County, Ohio” (Master’s Thesis, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, 1952). Music for the songs are on tape recordings deposited 
in the Archive of Ohio Folklore and Music, Miami University Library, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 

; (5) 
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in 1868. This son of a Virginia slave worked as a farmer on Otto 
Creek until he moved to Portsmouth, Ohio, in 1940 where he now 
resides with a niece. Despite his age, Mr. Cephas was a very active 
person and supplemented his government pension (“allowed by the 
law,” he quickly added) by cutting grass, trimming shrubs, and 
doing odd jobs around the neighborhood. , “Uncle I” was a devout 
Christian and had a deep, religious faith fwhich became evident in 
both his songs and his conversations with the collector.{ One of the 
few demands he made of the collector was to allow the local min- 
ister to hear the tape recordings he had made. The approval of 
the clergyman was all the reward he sought. Closely connected with 
this expression of religious group affiliation was Mr. Cephas’ modest 
pride in being one of the few Negroes in his section of the country 
who still sang the old songs in the “old fashioned way.” 

The existence of Mr. Cephas became very evident to the col- 
lector as he was making a house to house canvas of Portsmouth, 
Ohio. “Uncle I” was a popular singer and teller of tall tales known 
to almost everyone within a radius of half a mile of his home in 
the thickly populated Negro district. However, finding this well 
known personality proved to be a more difficult proposition. This 
chronic roamer rose with the sun and toured the community until 
he was ready to go to bed; but after many visits to his home and 
hours of waiting, I was able to arrange a recording appointment.’ 
When the day of the interview arrived, Mr. Cephas was not to be 
found. A search was begun and he was found painting a friend’s 
house. Despite the presence of three strangers, the interview was very 
favorable. He was pleased with the interest shown in his singing 
and did his utmost to co-operate. After three hours of recording, 
three stories and twenty-one songs had been preserved with interest- 
ing comments about each. 

A year later the collector returned for a series of interviews 
with Mr. Cephas and renewed the acquaintance. At this time 


“Uncle” Ira was presented with a C melody harmonica for which 


he had previously expressed a desire. The previous recordings had 
been unaccompanied and many of these were re-recorded with har- 
monica introductions and bridges. These later interviews were val- 
uable for adding new verses, smoothing out the wordings lost in 
the first recordings, reinforcing the authenticity of unusual wordings 





2It was fortunate that at this time the Ohio Archive had purchased 
a new professional tape recorder. Dr. John Ball, director of the archive, 
and Harold Apel, recording engineer, joined the collector to test this re- 
corder for field work. The collector was therefore able to concentrate on 
the interview without being hindered by working the recorder. 
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in the first recordings, and adding six new songs. Mr. Cephas 
claimed no originality in his material, but rather prided himself 
that they were sung in the “old fashioned way.” The second re- 
cordings were almost identical in wording, tempo, and rhythm to 
the first, indicating how automatic the structure of the songs were 
to this singer. The songs, however, were not impersonal but were 
enriched with a personal narrative approach, 


TALL TALES 


The duty assigned to the collector was to collect the. ballads 
and folksongs in Scioto County and therefore stories were not of 
primary consideration. However, during a rest period to give Mr. 
Cephas’ vocal chords a deserved rest these two stories were recorded 
in response to the question: “What story would you tell if someone 
asked you what was the most unbelievable story you ever heard?”* 


My daddy gimme an old rifle and I went out and he gimme six loads. 
Well I raised up and shot one load, and shoot off five loads—just foolishness. 
I seen six doves on a limb—I raised up and I shot at de limb—wouldn’t 
shoot at the six doves, I shoot at de limb. Dat bullet went through dat 
limb, split dat limb, and the doves toes fell down into dat crack and when 
the bullet went out dat fastened dem. Well I climbed up there and I got 
them and went on then. Looked down the hill, seen a couple of rabbits 
ajumpin’ and abuckin’ down there that dat bullet had killed. Went ahead 
den an’ got down there and went to get them and I heared a bahr rollin’ 
and groanin’ down the hillside that dat bullet had hit. And then I heared 
another roarin’ around the hillside about a mile an’ a half further, like a 
storm had come up. And I went around dere to see about dat and dat same 
bullet had struck a bee tree and the honey was jest jumpin’—oh the honey 
was jumpin’ there! And I caught six barrels of honey (some barrels sittin’ 
there) I caught six barrels of honey. Loaded them on the slide—then I 
had to go up to the house then and get the oxen to hook to the slide to 
pull my load up to the house. Well I got up there to the house and got 
my slide. Got my oxen on the back down there and hooked dem onto the 
slide. I got on that lead steer and the off steer fell dead. I got down an’ 
I skinned dat rascal, made harness for the lead steer, put ’em on him and 
hooked him to the load, Well I wasn’t but jest somethin’ like a mile an’ 
a half from the house and I rode him up that hill. Got pertnear to the 
house and I looked and that hide had stretched out and the slide was still 
sittin’ down there but the hide was still hooked to it. I went on to a tree 
jest past the door and I wrapped him around that two or three times (the 
harness) and I took a wire and tied her and took the harness off the oxen 
and turned him out. Went on into the house and laid down, That was 





8 The stories and songs used here are exactly as they are on the tape 
recordings and show many inconsistencies in dialect and continuity. The 
OFM numbers following each selection refer to the Ohio Archive classifica- 
tion numbers. 
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along late in the evenin’. Commenced gettin’ late and cool an’ I was layin’ 
down on the floor studyin’ how I was going’ to get the load to the house. 
And I heared somethin’ scrapin’ over the rocks about sundown. I got up 
an’ went to the door and looked. It was that hide drawin’ up and it drawed 
that slide right up to the door and stopped. 

(OFM 10-1-2-1-10) 


Yes, that was a good old rifle, I recollect the time dat my brother 
went to the spring. He jest had five miles to go to the spring. So he went, 
an’ he was gone twice as long as he ought to have been gone an’ mother 
got dinner ready an’ she asked me to go out an’ look an’ see if I could 
see anything of him. I went out an’ looked over that way with my spyglass 
an’ I seen him layin’ just right above the spring with his head on a rock, 
asleep. I went back in the house and got dat cracker (?), went on out 
there an’ leveled on—I didn’t level on him cause I knowed I’d hit whatever 
I looked at—and I leveled on the rock. He had one of them long tin 
buckets—you’ve seen ’em—’about dat long—. When that bullet hit dat rock, 
broke dat rock under his head, that waked him up. And he jumped up 
scared, grabbed dat bucket and soused it in the spring and jerked it up, 
you know, an’ lit out to the house an’ jerked the bottom out of the bucket 
when he jerked it up—and he never spilled a drop of water till he got 
to the house. 


(OFM 10-1-2-1-11) 


Although these are two different stories they were told as one 
allowing only enough time for laughter after the first section. The 
first tale is a very common tall story in the United States, based 
on the Munchausen Tales (Type 1890). The predominant motif in 
this version is X 1312.2. The second tale is the central section of 
Type 513 (The Helpers, Section II), and the spyglass (F642), 
wonderful rifle (F661), and the scared fast runner (F681) are 
probably rationalized substitutes for the helpers in the original tale. 

TRADITIONAL Narrative Work Soncs 

Although Mr. Cephas was a farmer, the greatest number of 
work songs that he sang were learned in boyhood from his friends 
who worked on the railroad. Of the railroad songs two are of in- 
terest enough to be included here, “Casey Jones” and “John Henry.” 


Casey Jones (Laws G-1) 


Come all ye rounders if you want to hear 

Story ‘about the brave engineer; 

Casey Jones, he was a rounder’s name 

An’ on a six-eight wheeler where he won his fame 
Casey Jones, he mounted to the cabin 
Casey Jones, with his orders in his han’; 
Casey Jones, he mounted to the cabin, 
Take a farewell trip to the promise lan’, 
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Casey said just before he died 

Two more roads dat he wanted to ride; 

The fireman asked him what might they be, 

“The San Francific an’ the Southern Fe.” 
Chorus: 

(Spoken) Yes, he just had to go! 


(OFM 10-1-1-7) 


The spoken comment at the end of this song was typical of 
the treatment Cephas gave to all his narrative songs. This version 
follows the usual melodic line but the rhythm was more of a work 
chant form with the accent on the first beat of a 4/4 measure. The 
strange interchange of names in the last verse was not a casual 
mistake on the part of the singer. A year later he repeated it the 
very same way and was not conscious of the wrong titles being used. 
“The Wreck of the Old Ninety-Seven” (OFM 10-1-6) also was 
sung by Cephas in the same style. 


John Henry (Laws L-1) 


Oh some say he come from Kilbeth (Cuba?) 

And then some says he come from Spain 

But I say he come from Hard Rock Levee Camp 

Because steel drivin’ John Henry was his name, name, name, 
Steel drivin’ John Henry was his name, 


When John Henry was a little infant baby, 

His mama rock him in the pa’m ’f ’er han’; 

It was early one mornin’ I heard the po’ gal cry, 
“Got a right to be a steel-drivin’ man, man, man, 
Got a right to be a steel-drivin’ man.” 


John Henry growed to be a right smart size boy; 

He was settin’ on his poper’s knee, 

He spied number nine tunnel in dat C. and O, road, 
Says, “Dat’s bound to be the death of me, me, me, 
It’s bound to be the death of me.” 


Well they took John Henry to the tunnel, 

Oh, they put him in to headin’ the drive; 

Well, the rocks bein’ so high, John Henry bein’ so low, 
He laid down his hammer an’ he cry— 

He laid down his hammer an’ he cry. 


John Henry says to his captain, 

“You know I’m nothin’ but a man, 

But before I let that steam drill beat me down, 

I’m gwinna die wid de hammer in mah han’, han’, han’ 


999 


Gwinna die wid de hammer in mah han’. 


’ 
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John Henry called on his captain (one day) 

For to make a special trip down in town; 

“Go an’ bring me that nine poun’ hammer, po’ boy, 
So I can beat dat steam drill down, down, down, 
Gwinna beat dat steam drill down.” 


Now de steam drill was settin’ on de right han’ side, 
John Henry was drivin’ on the left 

Said, “Before I let dat steam drill beat me down, 

I’m gwinna hammer mah fool self to death, death, death, 
I'm gwinna hammer mah fool self to death.” 


Well, John Henry had a little woman 

An’ the dress this po’ gal wore was red: 

Well, she started down the track, an’ she never did look back 
Said, “I’m gwinna where John Henry fell dead, dead, dead, 
I’m gwinna where John Henry fell dead.” 


John Henry had a little woman, 

An’ the name was Polly Ann; 

When John Henry took sick an’ took his bed, 
Den Polly drove steel like a man, man, man, 
Den Polly drove steel like a man. 


(Spoken) They’s all steel driver’s that’s all there was to it. 


(OFM 10-1-1-1) 


It is at this point the subjective approach of the collector and 
objective approach of the writer come into conflict. It is natural 
and probably good that the collector loves the material he collects 
and feels a bond with the singer he has come to know. In this 
frame of reference this version of “John Henry” is one of the most 
stirring and beautiful versions the collector has ever heard or read. 
This feeling is shared by many who have heard the original re- 
cording or the -collector’s re-singing of it. After three years of col- 
lecting songs this version of “John Henry” is still the collector’s 
favorite. On the other hand, the objective writer can only state 
that this excellent recording is only one of hundreds of versions. 
It seems to have personal meaning to the singer although that mean- 
ing cannot be clearly expressed. Mr. Cephas also knew the song of 
“John Hardy” and there was no confusion of the two characters. 


The Derby Ram 
“Didn’t He Ramble” 


Yes, Grandaddy he had that o’ ram 
He knowed the day he was born; 
It took a jaybird eighteen months 
To fly from horn to horn. 
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Didn’t he ramble, oh didn’t he ramble 
Well he rambled ’ti]l the butchers cut him down. 


(OFM 10-1-1-22; 10-1-2-22) 


The song continued with the usual pornographic description of 
the ram, using the rhythmic trick of covering the descriptive last 
word of the verse with the upbeat of the chorus. The exaggerated 
animal appeared again in the interview when asked if the informant 
knew “Old Joe Clark.” He replied with this fragment. 


Old Joe Clark 
Old Joe Clark . . . he was a good old fellow . . . had one horse 


Every foot that old horse had 

Covered an acre of groun’ 

If he just had four acres of groun’ 

He didn’t have any place to turn aroun’. 


(OFM 10-1-1-20) 


The story of Long John Green, a Negro prisoner who escaped 
the law by his cleverness, was the subject of Mr. Cephas’ “Long 
John.” This version and the one recorded by Cousin Emmy‘ sug- 
gest more narrative quality than the “Long Gone” collected by the 
Lomax’s.° This may indicate that further collection will add another 
American ballad to those thus far accepted by Malcolm Laws, Jr. 
The melody of the Scioto County version is very sparse and is more 
of a chant. 


Long John 


They talk about Long John 

They talks to these, 

Now you may talk about Long John 
Much as you please; 

Well, you talk about Long John 

Whata he’s done 

The son of bo’ fi’ with a gaddlin’ gun. 


An’ he’s gone agin, Long John 
An’ he’s gone agin. 





a Cousin Emmy, “Kentucky Mountain Ballads,’ Decca Records, Album 
A-574. ; 

5 John A, Lomax and Alan Lomax, “American Ballads and Folk Songs” 
(New York: MacMillan Company, 1934), pp. 75-79. 
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John went on standin’ on the cross tie 

Waitin’ for the next train to come by; 

The train come by, didn’t make no stop 

But you oughta seed the son of bo’ gettin’ on top. 
John went on walkin’ about, 

John went on to this woman’s house; 

She says, “Long John, won’t you come in hyar? 
Come in John, John to be my friend.” 


John went in, while he’s takin’ a seat 

Beside the woman he began to plea, 

Beside the good girl he began to chat, 

An’ he heard the lead hounds on his track. 


She says, “Long John if you don’t keer 

Step down to saloon an’ get some beer.” 

John said, “Woman, yes I drink beer, 

But I hear dem hounds an’ I can’t stay here.” 


Put them hounds on Long John’s trail, 
An’ they brought back a piece of John’s coattail. 
He’s a runnin’ fool 


(OFM 10-1-1-17) 


ArcHaic BLUES 


Mr. Cephas was very conscious that he sang the old time way 
and was very proud of it. He was especially proud of the way he 
sang the old blues. It was a secret pride, however, because as a 
religious man he was expected to forget such worldly songs. He did 
not verbally justify his singing the blues but neither did he apologize 
for them once he was persuaded to sing them. It has been the 
experience of this collector that the religious tabu placed on folk 
singers is comparatively new to the Negro tradition and old singers 
quickly justify their singing the blues on these grounds. Whether 
this is rationalization on the part of the singer is difficult to ascertain. 


Faraway Blues 


I can stan’ right here, gwine a thousand miles away 

(Spoken) Dem’s dere “Faraway Blues,” an’ I may talk about dat 
“Backwater Blues” too. 

I can stan’ right here, look one thousand miles away 

I can imagine I can look right in my brown skin’s face. 


I came in last night slowly, par’ner, eavesdrop in my hall 
I found another mule busy just kickin’ in my stall. 


Yes I walked up slowly just to see what I could see, 
I caught the first thing smokin’ gwine toward Tennessee. 
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Where the women grow tall an’ they rocks like a willow tree; 
Everytime she sits down she throws her hair all over me. 


Oh them blues ain’t nothin’, uh-huh 
Oh them blues ain’t nothing but a woman gwinna see her man 


When de man take the blues, po’ boy, he catch a train an’ ride; 
But when a woman take the blues, po’ gal, wranged her han’ and cried. 


I’m weary now, but I won’t be weary long; 
Just here today an’ tomorrow I may be gone. 


(OFM 10-1-1-4; 10-1-2-23) 


Backwater Blues 


Oh it thundered an’ lightened an’ the wind begin to blow, 
Oh it thundered an’ lightened an’ the wind begin to blow, 
There was thousands of people didn’t have no place to go. 


I went an’ stood "pon some high ol’ lonesome hill, 
Looked down on the house where’s I use to live. 


An’ cried, “Oo ---------- oh de house fell down, 
An I dan’t live there no mo’.” 


Oh the backwater blues done caused me to pack my truck an’ go 


(OFM 10-1-1-5) 


Although these two blues do not follow the repetitious pattern 
of the archaic blues, their presentation justifies their classification 
in that form. The presentation was restrained but nevertheless pene- 
trating, in a half spoken, half sung style. The ending at each line 
was marked by a descending glisando which terminated on an al- 
most imperceptible low note, being more of a groan than a musical 
note. “Careless Love,’ probably the widest known of the archaic 
blues, followed more closely the repetitious pattern of the form. 
The ending of the line, however, was more like that of the classic 
blues. 


Careless Love 


Oh hit’s love, oh love, hit’s careless love, 
Oh hit’s love, oh love, hit’s careless love; 
You’ve broken the heart of many po’ boy, 
You’re tryin’ to break this heart of mine. 


You wanta take me back to Bowldin’ Green, 

You wanta take me back to Bowldin’ Green, 

You wanta take me back, back to Bowldin’ Green, 
Where dem girls an’ boys won’t treat me mean. 
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Oh, it’s love, now see what you've done done, 
You’ve caused me to love you, now yo’ man’s done come. 


I'm gwinna shoot, gwinna shoot you fo’ o’ five times, 
An’ stan’ around you, dog gone you, n’ watch you die. 


Oh, it’s love, now see what you’ve done done, 
You’ve caused me to love you, now the main one’s come. 


Oh, careless love, how can it be, 
To love someone as well as me? 


(OFM 10-1-1-13) 


Two other blues were sung by Mr. Cephas, but they are of 
the more modern type. The first was learned by Cephas from hear- 
ing Bessie Smith, the Empress of the Blues, sing it in a concert in 
Lexington, Kentucky. He sang just a few lines of the “Hesitation 
Blues” (OFM 10-1-2-16) and it is mentioned here as part of the 
informant’s tradition and not necessarily as part of the folk tradi- 
tion. The second modern blues was “Good Night, Irene” (OFM 
10-1-1-10). Mr. Cephas assured the collector that he had learned 
it in Kentucky under conditions which would be considered tradi- 
tional. However, though the integrity of the informant must be 
assumed, the version may be tinted with recent commercial record- 
ings of this blues. 


Littite Ditties 


The only obvious borrowing outside the Negro tradition by 
Mr. Cephas was in ditties such as “Cripple Creek” (OFM 10-1-1-15), 
“Cumberland Gap” (OFM 10-1-1-14), “Frog’s Courtship” (OFM 
10-1-1-19) and “Brickyard Joe” (OFM 10-1-2-20). A mixture of 
his own tradition and of borrowing is shown best in “Ruben.” This 
song is narrative in feeling but its story is too loose to be classified 
as such. The elements which make up the song are verses from 
various ditties; blues, and spirituals which combine to make a semi- 
religious folk song. | 


Ruben 


Down in Seaport City, was a sportin’ little town, 
Now where the dudes all standin’ around; 

Well, the chief police an’ captain too 

Had to drive them dudes out of town. 


Let you Ruben-o-rue, let you Ruben-o-rue, 
Oh Ruben where you been so long? 
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Well, the longest train dat even I seen 

Came down through Joe Brown’s coal mine; 
Well, a man’s head got hung in the driver wheel 
An’ his body has never been foun’. 


Well, the longest day dat I ever seen, 
The day that I left mah home; 


If I'd a listened, what mama told me 

I wouldn’t been here today; 

But bein’ so hard headed and would have have mah way, 
Now I gotta be treated ’is way. 


Well, I’ve been to the East, I’ve been to the West, 
I’ve been this whole world around; 

Well, I’ve been to the river, an’ I’ve been baptized, 
Now I’m ready for mah hole in the groun’. 


Well, dig mah grave with a silver spade, 
Let me down with a golden chain; 

An’ if any my school mates could call for me, 
You can tell ’em I’ve gone to reign. 


(OFM 10-1-18, 10-1-2-19) 


RELicious HyMNSs AND SPIRITUALS 


The greatest part of Mr. Cephas’ repetoire was those songs 
which expressed his religious beliefs. He sang both old and new 
religious songs but made no distinction that they were of different 
age or expression. In his religious songs he carried over his dominant 
rhythmic chant pattern in which he had sung the secular songs and, 
except for the blues, he expressed no distinction between the re- 
ligious and non-religious. 

Mr. Cephas sang one endless number hymn which he learned 
in Madison County, Kentucky, when he was a boy. 


The Band of Angels 
“Sunday Mornin’ Band” 


Number one, number two, number three angel, 
Number four, number five, number six angel, 
Number seven, number eight, number nine angel, 
An’ ten little angels in the ban’. 


Whata ban’ on Sunday mornin’, 
Whata ban’ on Sunday mornin’, 
Whata ban’ on Sunday mornin’, 
Sunday mornin’ ban’. 


(OFM 10-1-2-2) 
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He continued singing this song until he reached one hundred. 
Mr. Cephas sang five of the gospel hymn type, “Rock of Ages” 
(OFM 10-1-1-25), “In the Hand of My Lord” (OFM 10-1-1-12), 
both in the family song form; “Just a Closer Walk with Thee” (OFM 
10-1-2-23), “Let the Light from That Lighthouse Shine on Me” 
(OFM 10-1-1-2; 10-1-2-15) and “By and By” (OFM 10-1-1-9; 
1-1-6). The traditional spirituals sung by Ira Cephas were “When 
the Saints go Marching In” (OFM 10-1-2-1-14), “Till My Days 
Are Done” (OFM 10-1-2-1-6), “Study War No Mo’” (OFM 10-1- 
2-2) and “Set Down Servant.” The latter of the spirituals will 
serve as a typical example of Cephas’ spiritual style. 


Set Down Servant 


Set down servant, set down, 
Set down servant, set down, 
Set down servant, set down, 
Oh, set down servant an’ rest a little while. 


I know you've been lied on, but set down, 

I know you've been lied on, but set down, servant, 
I know you've been lied on, but set down; 

Oh, set down servant an’ rest a little while. 


I know you've been talked about, but set down, 
Oh, set down servant an’ rest a little while. 


I know you'll be called on, but set down, 
Oh, set down servant an’ rest a little while. 


Set down servant, set down, 
Oh, I just got to heaven but I can’t set down; 


I know I got mah robe, but set down, 
Oh, set down servant an’ rest a little while. 


(OFM. 10-1-1-10) 


The religious philosophy of “Uncle I” was best expressed in 
the chanted spiritual of personal experience called “God is God.” 
This song was very meaningful to Mr. Cephas and he gave it 
supreme emphasis by calling the collector’s attention to it many times 
before he sang it, and accenting its importance by stating this was 
one song “he had to put on” (the recorder). 


God is God 


I'm gwinna talk about that song God is God, an’ God 
don’t never change. 


My God is a God, an’ he’s a God don’t never change, 
My God is a God, an’ he always will be God. 
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He was a God to me early one mornin’ 
When I went in the valley to pray, 

An’ he gave me peace an’ pardon 

An’ he washed mah sins away .. . . "Cause, 


God made the moon, 

God made it right; 

God made the moon, 

Now to shine at night... . Because, 


God made the sun, 

He made it in his way; 

God made the sun 

For to rule the day . . . . Because, © 


As I was walkin’ along one day 

The elements opened an’ the Lord came down; 

The voice they heard now, the sound so sweet, 

It kept on down to the sole of my feet; 

I turned around to see what I could see 

An’ nothin’ but mah Jesus talkin’ to me; 

I am he whom you're seekin’ to fin’ 

The very same man who turned water to wine ... . Because, 


He was a God way up in heaven, 

He was a God way down in hell; 

He was a God way back in ancient times 
An’ was a God when Adam fell... . Now, 


He was a God in the middle of the ocean, 
He was a God on land an’ sea, 

But in the midst of many hard trials 

He’s certainly been a God to me... . . Oh, 


He was a God way up in the pulpit, 
He was a God way back at the door; 
He was a God in the Amen corner, 
He was a God all over the flo’........ Oh, 


Joshua bein’ the son of Nun 

An’ God was with him ’til the work was done; 

They hiested the winda, began to look out, 

The ramhorn blowed an’ the children did shout; 

The child’n did shout ‘til the hour of seven, 

The walls fell down, God heard him in heaven... . "Cause, 


I’m goin’ up in that bright shinin’ world 

Where the golden streets now, the gates of pearl; 

I will acknowledge, if I do say so 

I’m gwinna talk with the boys went on before .. . . "Cause, 


(He ain’t changed yet!) 


(OFM 10-1-1-11) 
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Mr. Ira Cephas was not an oddity to his community. Even 
though he was not a native of the city he was loved and accepted 
by his new neighbors, He kept alive some of the folk songs and 
stories of his boyhood and these were being learned by the younger 
people of his neighborhood. “Uncle I” loved people and made 
friends easily and he used his talent of singing and storytelling to 
bind those friendships. An example of his use of song may be best 
illustrated by his parting to the collector after a year of friendship 
when he sang: 


Till we meet again, till we meet again, 
God be with you will we meet again. 


Indiana University Bloomington, Indiana 


























The State of Folklore and the 
State of Ohio 


By Tristram P. CorFin 


Ohio has produced more presidents than folklorists. During 
the last sixty years, when American enthusiasts and scholars have been 
trying frantically to garner the complete crop of our national lore, 
the Buckeye area has gone relatively ignored. Undoubtedly the 
over-abundance of folk material available in the neighboring regions 
has led collectors off. The Southern Highlands, the Pennsylvania 
coal districts, the northern lumbercamps all rank with the most 
fertile areas of oral tradition in this country. Undoubtedly, too, the 
large number of semi-big cities in Ohio has caused collectors to over- 
look the frequent pockets of less sophisticated culture. Certainly, no 
state is more consistently industrialized. 

And yet, even as one admits these statements to be true, he has 
also to admit that this midwestern area is by no mean barren of 
folk material. In these last sixty years, persons who have been willing 
to try their luck collecting in Ohio have been well rewarded. In 
the field of folksong alone, Mary O. Eddy’s Ballads and Songs of 
Ohio and Harry Lee Ridenour’s unpublished sheaves hold their 
places among the most varied and extensive collections done in the 
United States. 

Why, then, is it that, as bibliographies of riddles, tales, games, 
etc. are drawn up, so little space can be given to Buckeye collectanea? 
What is it that lies behind this local and national lack of concern 
for lore in the Buckeye State? 

The answer is certain: the three big graduate schools of Ohio— 
Ohio State University, University of Cincinnati, and Western Re- 
serve University—have never featured folklore to any particular de- 
gree. Nor have any of these schools employed an enthusiast-organizer 
of the George Lyman Kittredge-Phillips Barry sort who might in- 
terest students and communities in oral tradition. The result has 
been that until 1950 Ohio did not even have a local folklore society. 
This fact is without doubt the significant one in attempting to ac- 
count for the light collecting done in the Buckeye region. All states 
(for example, Texas, Kentucky, Tennessee) where steady and 
thorough collecting has gone on and where interest in folklore has 
been high have had well-organized local groups. And, while it surely 
is true that interest in folklore originally provides the raison d’etre 
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for the local group, at the same time the process is self-perpetuating 
and the local group quickly becomes the raison d’etre for the interest 
in folklore. 

The questions now become, as the Ohio Folklore Society moves 
into its fourth year, is it too late? Can OFS still be of real use to 
folklore in the midwest and in the nation as a whole? Times have 
changed. Fifty, perhaps even twenty, years ago there was no doubt 
what role a local group might play in serving folklore. All the 
regional group needed to do to be of importance was to collect, col- 
lect, and collect some more. There was only one journal of stature. 
And the desire to save America’s oral heritage from oblivion was the 
major driving force throughout the discipline. The local and the 
national, engaged in the huge job of the harvest, complemented one 
another and did not compete. Since World War II, however, the 
whole picture is different. The days of feverish collecting are over. 
The major task of the discipline today is correlation and interpreta- 
tion, both of which call for research training. There are five scholar- 
ly periodicals hungry to fill their pages with learned matter. Our 
national heritage lies surprisingly complete in a million books, archives, 
and journals. The mushrooming and expanding local groups have 
become catholic in interest and now make inroads in personnel, time, 
and journal space on the national organization, frequently opposing 
and hindering where they once assisted. Worst of all, these changes 
that have taken place in the role of the locals and the field as a 
whole are not widely recognized in the American Folklore Society 
or the local groups. Most American folk scholars live on oblivious 
that the 1920 set-up is antiquated, that 1953 is here. “Do locals still 
exist?” can be a mightily disturbing question to ask. 

Obviously, the solution to such a problem could lie in national 
recognition of the changes that have occurred in the discipline and 
in a reorganization of the discipline to meet the post-1950 situation. 
Actually, by a careful look at the nature of OFS, a typical local 
group, one can see pretty clearly the lines along which this reorgan- 
ization might be made and the recommendations that might lead 
to the reestablishment of a fruitful, cooperative relationship between 
the local and the national, that might lead to the establishment of a 
really useful role for the local in these days of interpretive research. 
Let’s take that look. 

By the fall of 1949, Stith Thompson had long been anxious 
to launch a midwestern folklore periodical. His plans, which called 
for a loose unification of regional groups in Indiana, Illinois, Ken- 
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tucky, Michigan, Ohio, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, were to offer a 
centra] journal without impairing the independence of the local 
societies. One of the major hitches in his idea was the Ohio situa- 
tion. With no folklore society and few known folklore enthusiasts, 
the Buckeye State was scarcely ready to pull its weight in the pro- 
posed set-up. Fortunately for Dr. Thompson, there was at Ohio 
State University a prominent medievalist and folklorist, Francis Lee 
Utley, who had the organizational ability, the energy, the contacts, 
and the time to correct the situation. Dr. Utley was asked to help 
out, and in April 1950, after hours of unbegrudging labor, stacks of 
letters, and reams of mimeographs, the Ohio Folklore Society came 
into being. 

As one might expect, OFS was created and has existed on the 
model of other local groups. A president, a vice-president, and a 
secretary-treasurer-regional editor were named; executive, nominat- 
ing membership, archive, etc., committees were selected, and a con- 
stitution was drawn up. The original business meeting was attended 
by about fifty people. About fifty joined the first year. The member- 
ship has not changed appreciably, in number at least, during 1951 
and 1952. Two meetings, one each spring with the Ohio College 
Association in Columbus and one each fall at an Ohio college out- 
side Columbus, were scheduled. When Midwest Folklore began in 
1951, a subscription was included as part of the four dollar member- 
ship fee. Since 1950 the money in the treasury has ranged between 
twenty and eighty dollars. In most ways, then, OFS is typical of 
American local groups—smaller than some, as large as others. Its 
fundamental problems as they concern aims, personnel, work, and 
money are the fundamental problems of all other regional groups. 
As they are interdependent and completely inseparable, these prob- 
lems can be handled pretty much as one. 

The usual aims of regional folklore societies can be stated in 
language similar to that in the following quotation from the OFS 
constitution: 


To collect all available folklore material of Ohio and ad- - 
jacent areas; to preserve and classify this material in a 
depository or depositories; to publish suitable material and 
thus keep it alive among the people; to keep the material 
deposited available to scholars, teachers, and members of 
the Society, to preserve the original folk culture of the state 
and community; and to acquaint folklorists with other work- 
ers in the field and its related disciplines. 
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Such passages read well, but it seems rather doubtful if they actually 
state the purposes of local societies in 1953 or if they actually mean 
much to any specific member. In the first place, a purpose such as 
the one stated above focusses almost entirely on collecting a la 1920. 
In the second place, the average local society does little in an organ- 
izational sense toward collecting, depositing, or preserving. And 
when one considers the personnel that makes up the local group of 
1953, it is not hard to see why. 

Folklorists are a mixed breed. The field is not properly defined, 
and it is as huge in scope as the entire area of all written culture 
anyhow. Anthropologists, sociologists, linguists, literature men, psy- 
chologists, writers, local historians, international historians, and per- 
sons from a number of other disciplines refer to themselves as folk 
scholars. There are also other, and more basic, lines of demarcation. 
In OFS, for example, four tempers of interest exist: those of the 
amateur, the collector, the commercialists, the correlator. And the 
differences here are far more marked than those between, say, the 
anthropologist and the literature man. 

The outlook of the amateur, for instance, is usually dependent 
on his fondness for local history or for the picturesque. His love of 
folklore has a shade of romanticism in it, and basically he doesn’t 
care much about the dollar sign or the footnote. Folklore is his 
hobby, and he, all too rightly, wishes it to remain as such. The 
amateur is closely related to the collector, who is actually no more 
than the amateur who has taken to the field. The collector enjoys 
the contact with rural life; he hunts folksongs for much the same 
sort of “field and stream” reasons many persons hunt game; and he 
is only rarely acutely concerned with the meaning of what he has 
located. Fundamentally, both these types, the amateur and the col- 
lector, are uncritical, and generally they get along pretty well to- 
gether. 

Beyond this point, there are the commercialists and the cor- 
relators—one dominated by money, the other by 19th century Ger- 
man scholarship. Both are primarily concerned with uses that can 
be made of material that the collector has found. Both shudder at 
the thought of proceeding too far beyond the sewage system and 
the electric light lines. The commercialist, who can’t afford to be 
critical, gets along well with the amateur, from whom he feeds, but 
he frequently steps on the collector’s toes by refusing to keep his 
‘material genuine. He also irritates the correlator, as the correlator 
irritates him. He is the hardest sort of person for the society to 
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handle, as his standards are so foreign to those of the men who 
usually run folklore groups. The correlator, on the other hand, is a 
critic and a scholar. To the amateur and the collector he lacks a 
soul, lacks appreciation, with his endless analyses and probings. To 
the commercialist he seems to be wasting his energies, living in the 
famous “ivory tower.” He is dominated by the vicious circle of the 
big university promotion system. He looks down on, and gets along 
poorly with, the three other groups, although he recognizes himself 
to be in heavy debt to the collector. And yet in spite of it all, he 
writes the material that the journals, “local” and national, of 1950 
are really after. 

Even to ask people with so various tastes to unify their efforts 
through a single organization is a waste of time. For while such 
catholicity may be the strength of a group, it most certainly will 
work as a degenerating force as well. Consequently, even within the 
modest membership of a society such as OFS, there is no agreement 
at all as to why OFS really exists or as to why a particular person 
has joiried. Member A is a scholar who feels it professionally ex- 
pedient to advertise himself, to make contacts through the publica- 
tions and meetings of the society. Member B is interested in Ohioana, 
and feels OFS may help preserve it. Member C is a chronic joiner. 
Member D wants the journal. Member E knows one of the officers 
and wants to help out. Real esprit de corps is lacking. It becomes 
next to impossible to get a group-wide project underway. It is 
difficult to present a program that will please the society as a whole. 
And worst of all, it is not easy to get a member to exert himself for 
group work, much of which is in no way related to his own interests 
and aims. 

The same regional organizations that have such wide incon- 
sistencies between their purposes as units and the purposes of their 
individual members are quite willing to rationalize their existence 
further on the grounds they support, assist, and feed members to 
the American Folklore Society, Nevertheless, in spite of the healthy 
sound of this part of the regional society’s purpose, there is a good 
bit of evidence to support a statement that AFS is worried to death 
over the way local groups are sapping her energy, dragging on her 
membership, and taking articles out of her journal. Although AFS 
sanctions regional groups, having a committee to encourage this re- 
lationship and publishing lists of affiliated societies semi-annually in 
the national journal, it would probably do better without them. There 
are a number of well-known folklorists who never attend the national 
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meetings any more, although they show up frequently at state gath- 
erings. There are many amateurs who see no point joining AFS 
when there is a local available. Midwest Folklore, Southern Folklore 
Quarterly, and Western Folklore are out-and-out competitors of the 
Journal of American Folklore and are local only in the most general 
of terms. In a field where there is scarcely enough top-flight re- 
search for one national publication, there are in effect four—three 
of them under local supervision. In addition, there is prevalent 
among other scholarly disciplines an erroneous and deplorable tend- 
ency to judge AFS and folklore as a whole by work the locals do. 
To this writer, at least, the argument that locals stimulate interest 
in folklore and so increase the membership of AFS is vastly over- 
rated. Local societies by and large do not create their membership; 
they take what is already there. Thus it would seem, that contrary 
to this often stated or implied part of their purposes, OFS and 
similar groups, instead of aiding and complementing AFS, in reality 
do a good bit to keep the national weaker and less energetic. 

So it is with the local of the post-World War II era. The per- 
sons who make up the mailing list drift habitually on from year to 
year, vaguely aware there is little raison d’etre for their society, but 
not sufficiently troubled to do anything about it. The purpose for 
the group has been phrased; it sounds well; it needn’t be maintained 
or have meaning. The national has given its printed approval. And 
one or two officers take care of everything anyhow. 

Under such conditions, it is extremely difficult to get even the 
maintenance work of the group done. Beyond the natural apathy 
that all organizations encounter from the human race, lie two other 
facts that trouble the local group. First, few people in the average 
regional society have the contacts and the experience to encourage 
new members, organize satisfactory programs, involve the society in 
state projects, and handle archiving. Yet these are four of the most 
fundamental tasks of a local group and certainly the ones that in- 
volve the most energy and time. Second, the very persons who are 
capable of performing the fundamental tasks listed above are in- 
variably the ones who are most in demand at their colleges, in AFS, 
and with other associations and as a result are the persons who 
have the least time available and the most distractions to ward off. 
What’s more, a group such as OFS cannot pay them or offer them 
sufficient prestige to make them focus on local folklore work. Con- 
sequently, in addition to having all its work done by one or two 
individuals, the regional society finds itself not even able to command 
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the central interest of the officers, so that in the end the jobs are 
at best done without proper care. 

That money is not available for the officers of a local society 
is not at all surprising. “Angels” for OFS and similar groups are 
few. The membership’s interest in a regional will not bear more 
than five dollars a year in dues. Most societies cannot muster suf- 
ficient members to multiply such modest fees into any sort of sub- 
stantial income. The local publication, Midwest Folklore or what 
it may be, is usually under financial pressure itself and is forced to 
sap off fifty to sixty per cent of whatever is taken in. Mailing costs 
and mimeographing are expensive. If well-known speakers come 
from a distance, fair contributions to travelling costs are disastrous. 
So bad does the situation become, it is nearly impossible for the 
average local to advertise itself so that new members bringing in 
more money can be had. In addition, the expansion of membership 
too far is always dangerous in that there are only so many real folk- 
lorists in any state, and as the group goes beyond these few it be- 
comes harder and harder to create unity and to maintain raison 
d’etre. In brief, then, most regional societies are woefully insecure, 
as well as being generally aimless and inert. 

What can be done about all this? The whole problem needs 
longer and more careful study than this brief sketch can afford. How- 
ever, it is clear that the answers lie in nation-wide recognition of 
the situation and in reorganization to harmonize the divergent forces. 

In the first place, it seems certain a distinction, far more sharp 
than the present one, must be drawn between AFS and the local. 
As stated earlier, the days of mad harvesting are over and the days 
of interpretation and incidental collecting have dawned. The scholar 
and the amateur no longer direct their energies along the same lines. 
In these days of the 1950’s it would seem feasible that the national 
could well cater exclusively to the scholars and the more scientific- 
ally-minded collectors, while the regional might cull its membership 
only from amateurs and the more casual collectors. In such a way 
would AFS and its publication JAF focus on interpretive work and 
highly significant collectanea, while OFS and Midwest Folklore (or 
their equivalents) would confine their efforts to appreciation, re- 
gional criticism, and variant collectanea. If the case were this, at 
least the purpose of each group would be clear, real cooperation 
could exist between regional and national, and the man interested in 
the discipline of folklore could find a society in real harmony with 
his individual interests and aims. 
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Such a solution of course raises the question of money. If AFS, 
already in somewhat shaky financial condition, lost its “amateur” 
membership, it would find it hard to continue at its present pace. 
The average local does not want to lose the “scholar’s” four or five 
dollars either. As a result nothing can be done along the lines of 
the segregation indicated above unless other sources of revenue are 
opened to the folklore groups. Fortunately, a number of untapped 
sources do exist. AFS and the locals have not capitalized on modern 
fund-raising techniques. The few “angels” that might exist for folk- 
lore groups (one minute Ohio historical society has recently inherited 
a bank balance of around $80,000) have not been searched out. It 
would not be wasting money if a professional fund-raising agency 
were employed to get contributions for a national folklore study 
maintenance account—or something of that sort. Nor would it be 
wasted time if AFS utilized commercially the wealth of talent that 
is in her ranks. AFS benefit performances by such nationally known 
singers as John Jacob Niles and Alan Lomax, or by such capable 
performers as Samuel P. Bayard and Herbert Halpert, could raise 
a good bit of money. Troops to travel the high school, college, and 
summer camp circuits could be sent out. Pamphlets and books of 
matter already published in JAF could be promoted. And so on. 
The financial gamble would not be great either. Money put up to 
start the ball rolling (and a lot of the performing would be done 
without charge) would return many times in receipts and stimulated 
interest. Funds, taken in by such promotional methods or garnered 
by the professional money-raisers, could be spent in maintaining AFS 
or could be meted out to help keep the locals going. 

Beyond such clarifications of purpose and attempts to increase 
revenue, a clearer definition of the word “folklore” is needed. Folk- 
lorists, as a group, haven’t any idea what their science includes. The 
twenty-one definitions given in the Funk and Wagnall’s Standard 
Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend are not only proof of 
this fact, but are also indication of why so many petty quarrels con- 
cerning subject matter exist in AFS and the locals. It would be de- 
sirable if AFS came out with a statement of what it considers the 
province of its discipline to be and then religiously stuck to that defi- 
nition in its articles, books, and reviews. It would be even more 
desirable if the national indicated the local as well as the international 
implications of that definition in no uncertain terms. Then the con- 
fessed scholar, the confessed popularizer, and the confessed local his- 
torian would know where they stand and would not infringe on each 
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other. One doesn’t see the stackworm, the “Book-of-the-Month Club” 
addict, and the Shakespeare club member carping at each other at the 
meetings of MLA English sections or at the gatherings of the local 
reading club. Each knows what the other’s definitions are and 
attends or does not accordingly. A definition of any sort, even a poor 
one, if agreed on would create a healthier and more practical situation 
than the set-up we now have. 

But, as I have said earlier, the whole problem needs complete and 
long study. This article is designed to point up some trouble spots 
and to publicize what seem to the author pregnant suggestions. A 
national committee, devoting itself to this problem alone, would be 
able to come up with more carefully grounded and perhaps more 
workable ideas. Such a committee, formed probably from the Execu- 
tive Committee of AFS and representative members of local groups, 
really should be named soon. If it is not, the stupid overlaps and 
wasteful conflicts that now exist will continue to sap the strength of 
all organized folklore groups and will continue to make life miserable 
for the amateur, the commercialist, the collector, and the scholar all 
at once. And locals, like OFS, must continue to wonder why are we, 
have we come along too late, where can we go from here? 


Denison University Granville, Ohio 


The Ship | Love 


By V. J. THoGMaRTIN 


If one is looking for “Rhyme and Metre,” or, perchance, “Rhyme 
Royal,” folklore verse or songs will prove a bitter disappointment. 
For the songs of the people are simple, usually telling a story; some- 
times sad, sometimes bitter, but more often, a song dealing with simple 
love in some form. 

They are definitely in a category by themselves, and should be 
enjoyed only as folklore, never in comparison to any other type of 
song or poetry. The music for these verses was never written, so far 
as I know. My great grandmother sang the song to her daughter, she 
in turn to my mother, and my mother to me. 


“A gallant ship was lab’ring, lab’ring in the sea; 
The captain stood amongst his crew. 

“Gather ’round,” said he, 

“The ship is doomed and sinking, 
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There on the lea is land 

So launch the boats and pull away, 
But here at my post I'll stand 
Goodbye, my lads, goodbye.” 


Chorus 
“Tl stick to the ship lads, 
You save your lives, 
I’ve no one to love me, 
You've children and wives. 
You take to the boats lads, 
Praying to heaven above 
While [ll go down in the angry deep, 
With the ship I love.” 


The crew stood hesitating, their hearts were staunch and true; 
With tear dimmed eyes spoke up the mate, 
“Sir, we will die with you.” The captain cried, 
“T am the captain here, 
So launch the boats and pull away, 
Think of your children dear. 
Goodbye my lads, goodbye, goodbye, 
Goodbye, my lads, goodbye.” 


Chorus 
The fierce winds howl ’round the sinking wreck, 
And the captain stands on the wave washed deck. 
The good ship struggles like a thing of life, 
And the timbers groan in awful strife. 
Sinking, sinking slowly is she, but the captain brave 
Ah, where is he. Down he goes to a sailor’s grave; 
And his last words are wafted across the wave, 


“TI am the captain here, 
So launch the boats, and pull away 
Think of your children dear. 
Goodbye, my lads, goodbye, goodbye, 
Goodbye my lads, goodbye.” 


Newark, Ohio 




















The Great Ohio Wolf Hunt 


By Ricnarp H. Ditton 


Redskins were not the only threat to our pioneer ancestors’ pre- 
carious hold on the land, for wolves ranged the entire width of the 
North American continent when Jamestown was founded. These 
ravenous animals were a scourge to the early settlers as they feasted 
upon their cattle, sheep and hogs. 

As early as 1630 Massachusetts Colony passed a bounty law and, 
two years later, Virginia put a price on the head—or on the scalp, we 
should say—of the voracious beasts. George Washington corresponded 
with Thomas Jefferson and Arthur Young, President of the Agricul- 
tural Society of Great Britain, upon the problem of wolf depredations. 
Various methods of control were proposed and tried, including fences, 
dogs, traps, stalking—especially in snow—and poisoning, using the 
seeds of nux vomica, from which strychnine is obtained. One of the 
earliest and most effective measures was the mass hunt. 

These hunts were of two kinds, the single drive, in which a line 
of men advanced cross-country and drove all game and predators 
before them, and the “ring-hunt” or “circular hunt.” This latter de- 
vice involved a ring of men closing in on an ever-narrowing circle of 
pre-determined terrain and resembles rather closely the later jack 
rabbit drives of the Midwest and the San Joaquin Valley of Cali- 
fornia. This form of hunt was undoubtedly the forerunner of the 
modern coyote drive. 

Musty old records reveal that as early as 1658 these wolf drives 
were carried on in New England. In January of that year Portsmouth 
called upon Newport for aid in driving the wolves off Rhode Island. 
Five years later the process had to be repeated again as the losses of 
sheep to the ravenous wolves were again mounting. 

The Western Reserve region of northern Ohio was a howling 
wilderness until ex-G.I.’s of the War of 1812 spilled across its borders 
from the east. Land-hungry soldiers were joined by Yankee farmers 
who had tired of trying to raise corn in cobble-stoned fields of New 
Hampshire and Vermont hill farms, where only stumps and boulders 
really flourished. 

The Western Reserve was first settled at Cleveland and large 
areas were soon sold as townships to individuals. Medina County, 
formed from Portage County in 1818, had its county seat—first called 
Mecca, for Mohammed’s birthplace, and later changed to Medina, 
where the Islamic Prophet died—some twenty-eight miles south of 
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Cleveland. Yankees settled here and sold wheat for two bits a bushel 
and lived on pork, corn bread, and potatoes which they ate with their 
hands or a pronged stick for a fork. These frontiersmen were often 
squatters who would trade ten bushels of wheat for a pound of tea. 
They carried on a steady, long drawn-out battle with wolves and 
bears to determine just who would dine on the hogs and sheep of the 
county. 

Judge Hinckley, of Northampton, Massachusetts, was one of the 
early land speculators of the area and he took the northeast corner of 
Medina County and bestowed his name upon it as Hinckley Town- 
ship. 

The Yankee emigrants poured into the townships, setting up 
farms and running sheep as they had done back in New England, 
despite the maraudings of wolves. Bears also raided their pig pens, 
but the wolves remained the big problem, since they would sometimes 
kill as many as one hundred sheep in one night. There were hunts, 
not too successful and replete with accidents caused by the careless 
handling of weapons, and settlers could still be wiped out overnight 
by the nocturnal marauders killing their entire flocks even when 
penned up near the farmbuildings. 

Finally, this lupine menace caused the townships of Westfield, 
Spencer, Lafayette, Chatham, Homer, Montville and Guilford, and 
Harrisville to form a great wolf hunt. This abortive drive was un- 
successful since no wolves were captured, though many were driven 
out of the area, and the hunters had to be content with the deer which 
fell before their pieces. Few of the New Englanders were really 
hunters, but they were a well armed lot and very tenacious of purpose. 
They held meetings and arranged a war of extermination against 
wolves and bears.. Committees were appointed which met with one 
another in consultation. The hunt was proclaimed in Cleveland and 
Newburg, whose citizens were to form the north line of a human 
square around Hinckley township, and in Brecksville and Richfield, 
responsible for the east line, Bath and Granger on the south, and 
Medina and Brunswick, whose citizens were to man the west side of 
the square. The avowed goal was “to sweep all of Hinckley township 
clear of varmints.” 

Four captains were chosen, each to command an entire battalion. 
In the center of the township surveyors blazed a circle of trees, and 
orders were given for all participants to be at the lines of departure 
by sunrise of December 24, 1818. 

Since the War of 1812 had ended only three years earlier, there 
were many officers who knew how to handle large bodies of men. 
Almost every family had their own muskets since the laws of the 
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states they had left required all able-bodied men between the ages of 
18 and 45 to own such a weapon. There were not sufficient arms to 
go around, however, so bayonets were mounted on poles, as were 
butcher knives and improvised lances, by the amateur pikesmen. 
Others carried axes, or hatchets and butcher knives in their belts. 

Rugged hills jutting into long, narrow ridges cut by deep ravines 
marked the target area. The winding course of the Rocky River 
snaked through the wilderness in a forest area of huge trees, few with 
limbs less than thirty feet above the ground. There was little under- 
brush and it was possible to drive a sled right up to the hunting 
grounds, except where stream beds interfered. Many of the hunters 
reached the area by sleigh, arriving on the evening before Christmas 
Eve. Nearly six hundred men and boys were on line next morning, 
raring to go, with a few deer and wild turkey already having been 
flushed and killed before the men arrived at the lines. 

One of the huntsmen was William Cogswell, who had hunted 
cougars at Panther Cave as a youngster and later acquired something 
of a reputation as a Nimrod, bagging many turkeys, deer, coons, wild 
cats, and bear. In 1814 he had a narrow squeak with a bruin and a 
year later, as he put it, he had another “interview with a bear.” This 
time, on a coon hunt, he had to crawl into a hollow log to release his 
hounds from the bear’s clutches and only managed to accomplish his 
task and get out undamaged by reason of a kindly, smiling fate. 

Cogswell and his Uncle Gates came in from the Cuyahoga River 
country and arrived on line before sunrise but had to wait for others 
to assemble. At last the commander gave the words “All ready!” 
This was passed from mouth to mouth, making the twenty miles 
around the square in 40 seconds, according to Will Cogswell. Next, 
the actual start of the drive was signaled by the squalling of horns 
and conch shells, and the men began to advance. 

The drive was well organized and orderly, in contrast to earlier 
hunts, and captains and their aides marched along each line, keeping 
the hunters properly spaced in skirmish formation. In only a few 
minutes, deer began to flee before the shouting, firing lines of men. 
They were quickly dispatched, though many escaped into the circle. 
About one hundred were killed, in addition to a few turkeys, before 
the half-mile circle was reached. 

Here, at the blazed trees, all halted in accordance with previous 
arrangements. Many bear and deer were found hidden in the tops of 
fallen trees, much too frightened to put up any fight. Boys brought 
in numbers of dogs which were released at a given signal and added 
to the great commotion. Frightened deer were running in all direc- 
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tions, making desperate attempts to break through the cordon, but few 
were successful. Officers constantly warned the men not to fire ex- 
cept toward the center of the circle. 

It was now quite evident that the ring of musket-toting beaters 
had been made too large, allowing the game many opportunities to 
secrete themselves amongst the trees. After the fire had slackened, 
the managers of the hunt asked 24-year-old Cogswell to select some 
good shots to join him into going into the ring of blazed trees to shoot 
all the wolves and bear without endangering the rest of the hunters. 
They would also drive the rest of the animals toward the outside and 
under the sights of their fellow Nimrods. Will chose only his marks- 
man Uncle Gates to accompany him and they entered the last re- 
doubt of the predators. 

Wolves and bears fell before their flintlocks and Cogswell spied 
the largest bear he had ever seen. He wounded it twice and it 
dropped, only to get up again and retreat toward the south line. Will 
followed in hot pursuit. Just about this time, the south line advanced 
some forty rods which brought them close to the bear and Cogswell. 
The latter’s dog, seeing his master chasing old bruin, broke away from 
the young man who had charge of him and came a’running to Will’s 
assistance, meeting the ursine monster just as he was crossing a little 
creek on the ice. 

Cogswell ran up the bank within twenty-five or thirty feet of 
the bear and stood several feet from him. Now, the men on the south 
line commenced shooting at the bear, regardless of Cogswell or his 
dog. Probably one hundred guns were fired within seconds and Will 
reported later that the bullets sounded like a hail storm-to him, As 
soon as old bruin held his head still a moment, Cogswell shot and 
“laid him out.” While his friends were firing, they were hallooing 
him to come out before he got shot. However, to the surprise and 
embarassment, no doubt, of all—neither Cogswell nor the dog were 
hit! As a matter of fact, not even the bear was hit by the tremendous 
volley! When the bear was skinned out only three ball holes were 
found in his hide, the results of Will Cogswell’s three shots. 

The flintlock barrage had frightened poor Uncle Gates out of his 
wits and Will had to return to the center alone. Here he finished off 
the wolves and bear and commenced on the deer. “I killed twenty- 
five or thirty so fast that I did not pretend to keep count. I stood 
by one tree and killed eight as fast as I could load and shoot. The 
last animal that I killed was a wounded wolf that had secreted her- 
self in the top of a fallen tree” . . . this is how our marksman described 
the scene. 
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Another signal being sounded, the hunters climbed trees in order 
to fire down upon the animals and not endanger their comrades across 
the circle. These plunging shots took effect and most of the game 
hidden in a frozen stream bed were disposed of. While the hunters 
in the trees were kept busy the ranks doubled and trebled and this 
massed fire struck down those animals which managed to reach or 
pass through the line. 

Late in the afternoon the slaughter ceased, as the game and 
“varmints” were apparently all killed. Most of the wild turkeys es- 
caped but a few fell to marksmen and one was killed by a farmer, 
armed only with a pitchfork. As the great bird flew over his head, 
the yokel jabbed at it with his long-handled hayfork and brought it 
down. Several deer were killed with bayonets, pikes and pitchforks 
as they tried to jump over the heads of the men forming the circle. 

All the men were ordered to go down to the area where the giant 
bear lay, where they discharged their muskets (for safety’s sake, we 
assume), stacked arms, and fell to the task of bringing in the game. 
When all the men gathered together, a count of noses revealed a total 
of 454 hunters of the estimated 600 who had been on line early in the 
morning. 

Boys and old men had brought the teams and sleds up close to 
the lines and these were soon brought into use. The first order of 
business was the gathering of wolf carcasses and scalping them. Each 
scalp had a bounty value of fifteen dollars in cash. One man, who 
could be trusted, was sent off with these on a horse-drawn sled to 
town to purchase supplies. Returning after dark, he found the 400- 
odd: men awaiting him. Some fifty of the men and most of the boys 
had returned home to do their chores. All the game had been col- 
lected at the center and counted. A large bear had been dressed and 
readied for the barbecue and was roasted as the man delivered the 
supplies. These “supplies” soon had their heads knocked in with an 
axe and tin cups were speedily and zealously requisitioned and put to 
work. 

Meanwhile, the fat was dripping from the roasting bear and one 
of the young men, in a state of good cheer as a result of his sampling 
the supplies, cut off a chunk and rank amok through the crowd, at- 
tempting to oil hair and whiskers of all and sundry. Since b’ar grease 
was well known as a pomade at that time, others joined him in his 
spontaneous unction ceremony and soon the whole crowd had a 
basted look, their faces gleaming greasily in the firelight’s gleam. 

Cakes, bread and salt were broken out to add to the bear meat 
and venison and a huge game feast was begun, perhaps the biggest 
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such repast in frontier history. Though the singing and gorging 
stimulated tippling, nobody got drunk because, as the old-timers 
would have you believe, they made honest whiskey in those days. 

The overnight campers awoke to a beautiful Christmas morn 
and were soon joined by parties of settlers from surrounding farm- 
steads; they had come in to see the game, to do a little Christmas visit- 
ing and to have a good time in general. They were not disappointed. 

Attempts to divide the bag equitably among the hunters were 
unsuccessful until Cogswell appealed to Major Henry Coyt, who had 
just arrived on the scene. The latter appointed a committee consist- 
ing of himself, Cogswell and one other to divide the meat into por- 
tions for the four battalions. 

The bag was tremendous, The number of deer killed reached 
300, not counting those taken on the march in toward the blazed 
trees; this number would be an additional 100. Twenty-one bears 
were killed but the real prize of the hunt was the total of hated wolves 
taken, seventeen. 

Strangely enough, with all the random fusillades, only one acci- 
dent occurred. Captain Lothrop Seymour received a buckshot in the 
shoulder and another in the leg. William Cogswell had frequently 
heard bullets whistle by him and saw a bush, not a rod away, cut off 
by a rifle ball, but he was not scratched. 

Years later the tale of the great hunt was told in verse by a local 
poet, Riley the Rover, and has now passed into the legends and folk- 
lore of the United States. 

Will Cogswell was dead-right when he said: “This was probably 
the greatest hunt that ever has been, or ever will be, in the United 
States.” 


Sutro Library San Francisco, California 








Twenty Folk Hymns 


By Mary O. Eppy 


The following hymns are offered as examples of a_ practice 
which entered the field of American religious music early in the 
1800’s. I refer to the practice of fitting well-known secular tunes 
with religious words. Such hymns have come to be called “folk 
hymns.” John Wyeth’s Repository of Sacred Music, Part II, Har- 
risburg, Pa., 1820, is one of the earliest books to include folk hymns 
in any number. This early volume contains 44 tunes recognized by 
musicians as of folk origin. No doubt many of these tunes were 
deliberately composed with the ballad flavor, some were old tunes 
retouched, like “The Old Ship of Zion Rebuilt,” but many remain 
in their original form as simple ballad tunes. 

Early music teachers made every effort to simplify the read- 
ing of notes. Most of the following tunes are printed in the fa-sol-la 
scale with four-shape notes, “buckwheat notes,” I have heard them 
called. Alexander Auld, Amios Sutton Hayden, and Samuel Wake- 
field introduced scales in their own original notation. The only 
tune included here which is printed in round notes is that one taken 
from The Presbyterian Psalmodist. 1 have copied all the tunes in 
round nois so they may be more easily sung. Try them. Often by 
accelerating the time, the ballad, the square dance, or the bagpipe 
origin will be apparent. 


UNITIA P. M. 





© tell ae no more of this world's vain stere, The time for such 





tri-fles witn me is now o'er; A coun-try I've found Where true Joys a- 





bound, To dwell I'm de- ter- mined on this hap-py ground. 


The above tune is taken from Freeman Lewis’s The Beauties 
of Harmony, Pittsburgh, 1818, p. 181. Here it is designated as hav- 
ing been taken from “Methodist Coll. Hymns,” but it is everywhere 
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attributed to Chapin. This is doubtless Amzi Chapin (1769-1835) 
who belongs to Ohio at least as far as his later life near Northfield, 
and his grave in the Northfield cemetery are concerned. 

This tune is found also in Wyeth’s Repository of Sacred Music, 
Harrisburg, Pa., 1820, p. 97, W. C. Knight’s Juvenile Harmony, Cin- 
cinnati, 1833, p. 129, Wakefield’s The Christian’s Harp, 1832, p. 124, 
and in Hayden’s The Sacred Melodeon, Cincinnati, 1855, p. 209. 


DUNLAP’S CREEK C. M. 


Think © my soul the dread-ful day When this in-censed God Shall 


Pans 





rend the skies and burn the seas And fling his wrath a- broad. 


“Dunlap’s Creek” as a title for a hymn is clearly favored by 
the Pittsburgh publishers, with a reason. The creek itself was doubt- 
less a familiar locality in western Pennsylvania. Amzi Chapin, pioneer 
music master, wrote in his journal in 1799 of instructing classes in 
places near Uniontown, Pa., and included Dunlap’s Creek. 

The above tune, composed by S. McFarland, appears in Frec- 
man Lewis’s The Beauties of Harmony, Pittsburgh, 1820, p. 59. It 
is included also in Wakefield’s The Christian’s Harp, Pittsburgh, 
1832, p. 9, in Hayden’s Introduction to Sacred Music, Pittsburgh, 
1835, p. 24, and in The Presbyterian Psalmodist, Philadelphia, 1852, 
p. 118, where it is designated as a western melody. 

This is one variant of “Garden Hymn” which has become 
familiar to many through the harmonizations of Annabel Morris 
Buchanan in Folk Hymns of America, No. 7, key of F, and in 
Twelve Folk Hymns, No. 12, key of G flat. The above tune is 
taken from John Wyeth’s The Repository of Sacred Music, Harris- 
burg, 1820, p. 94, a book very influential in the spread of folk hymns. 
Eight verses are given. 

With slight differences the tune is also found in Joshua Lea- 
vitt’s The Christian Lyre, Boston, 1831, p. 46, in A. S. Hayden’s 
Introduction to Sacred Music, Pittsburgh, 1835, p. 43, and in Hay- 
den’s Sacred Melodeon, Cincinnati, 1855, p. 131. Hayden does not 
use the garden words. Many hymns in Hayden’s Introduction are 
designated as “songs.” The above is “Song 91.” Such hymns were 
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taken from Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs, an earlier Hayden 
publication, and are almost entirely folk hymns, 


SPRINGHILL or GARDEN HYMN PP. M. 





The Lord in-to bis gar-den's come, The spi-ces yield a rich per- 





fume, the lil-ies grow and thrive, The lil-ies grow and thrive. Re- 





freshb-ing show'rs of grace divine, From Je-sus flow to ev'ry 





vine, And make the dead re- vive, And make the dead re-vive. 


A derivative of this hymn with many alterations to please the 
singer is version B of “James Harris,” p. 72, in Ballads and Songs 
from Ohio. In the same book the tune to “Fair Charlotte,” p. 278, 
“The Drunkard’s Doom,” p. 308, and “Ohio,” p. 287, show blood 
relationship with the hymn, “Walbridge.” 

The above tune is from Joshua Leavitt’s The Christian Lyre, 
Boston, 1831, p. 130. 


WALBRIDGE 5S. M. 





A- wake, and sing the song Of Mo-ses and the Lamb! Wake 





ev-ery heart and ev-ery tongue To praise the Sa- viour's name: 


This lively tune (that is, lively if the tempo is increased), is 
found in Henry Smith’s The Church Harmony, Chambersburg, Pa., 
1831, p. 109. Two verses accompany this two-part arrangement of 
the German hymn “Gott des Himmels und der Erden.” 
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ANTWERP 





Whe is this that comes from E-dom, All his rai-ment stain‘'d with blood, 
Te the cap-tive speak-ing free-dom, Sring-ing and be-stow-ing good; 





Glor-ious is the garb he wears, Glo-rious is the spoil he bears. 


Samuel Wakefield’s The Christian’s Harp, appendix p. 36, 1832, 
Pittsburgh, is the only book in which I have found this lovely Dorian 
tune. It is designated as having been arranged by S. W. 


SOMERSET L. M. D. 


\ 





Broad is the road that leads to death, And thou-sands 
But wis-dom shows a nar-row path, With here and 





walk to-geth-er there; De- ny thy- self and take thy cross 
there a tra-vel-ler. 





le the Re-deem-er's great com- mand; WNa-ture must count her gold but 





dross, If she would gain this heav'n- ly land. 


This hymn, like “Somerset,” is one of Samuel Wakefield’s har- 
monizations, and it, too, is printed in the appendix of The Christian’s 
Harp, p. 32. This Dorian tune is also found in A. S. Hayden’s The 
Sacred Melodeon, Cincinnati, 1855, p. 86, with the verses starting: 

“O land of rest, for thee I sigh!” 
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REPENTANCE C. M. D. 





Come hum-ble gin-ner in whose breast A thou-sand thoughts re-volve; 
Come with your guilt and fear op-prest, And make this last re-solve; 








1'll eo to Je-sus, tho my sins Have like a moun-tain rose, i 





know hie courts, I'll en-ter in, What- ev- er may op- pose. 


“Delightful” is found in The Juvenile Harmony by W. C. 
Knight, Cincinnati, 1833, with only the first line of the familiar words: 


“O when shall I see Jesus 


And reign with him above.” 


This book was printed by Morgan and Sanxay, who, in 1830, 
issued the third edition of The Missouri Harmony. The Juvenile 
Harmony contains eighty hymns made from the plates of this third 
edition, though the above tune is not one of the eighty. 

The Juvenile Harmony has been known to me for a number 
of years by the name of the owner, Mrs. Bollinger, whose grand- 
father paid seventy-five cents for it in Mansfield in 1834. Mr. 
Irving Lowens of Hyattsville, Maryland, gave of his valuable time 
and identified the book through a mis-spelled word in the index. 
The copy I have seen is designated as the 15th edition. However, 
fifteen editions between 1830 and 1833 puts credulity to test. A 
copy of the so-called 16th edition, dated 1836, is owned by the Cin- 


DELIGHTFUL P. M. 





QO when shall I see Je-sus And reign with him a-bove 
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cinnati Public Library. In spite of the large numbers of copies sug- 
gested by 15th and 16th edition, the book remains very rare. 

The above tune is found also in The Missouri Harmony under 
the title “Conquering Soldier.” 

This peculiar tune is found in Allen D. Carden’s The Missouri 
Harmony, Cincinnati, 1836, p. 45. John Powell once wrote to me 
that “War Department,” following this, is the oddest hymn he 
knew. My vote is in favor of “Solitude in the Grove.” 


SOLITUDE IN THE GROVE 





QO were I like a feath-er'd dove, And in- no-cence had 





wings I'd fly and make a long re- move Prom all these rest- less 





things. Let me to some wild des- ert go, And find a peace- ful 





home----- Where stormgs of mal-ice nev- er blow, And sor- rows nev-er 





come. 


This peculiar hymn is found in the Denson Revision of Original 
Sacred Harp, and dates from 1835. 


WAR DEPARTMENT I11’s 





No more shall the sound of the war-whoop be heard, ‘he am-bush and 





Slaugh-ter no long-er be feared, The tom-a-hawk, bur-ied, shall 





rest in the ground, And peace and good will to the na-tions abound. 


* 
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The Minstrel of Zion by Rev. Samuel Wakefield and Rev. Wil- 
liam Hunter, is a tiny book 4x6% inches, upright. The Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, Music Division, owns the manuscript copy. 
The book was published in 1846 in Philadelphia. Page twelve has 
the above tune. 

In spite of the verse “Happy the spirit released from its clay,” 
one hears the more cheerful words of Thomas Haynes Bayley, “Gaily 
the troubadour touched his guitar.” Instead of “Victory, victory, 
homeward to rise,” perhaps we enjoy more “Lady love, lady love, 
welcome me home.” 

Wakefield and Hunter’s The Minstrel of Zion, Philadelphia, 
1846, p. 106, is the source of this hymn, Seven verses are required 
to tell the story of the miracle. 


THE PARALYTIC  P. M. 





Re- view the pal-sied sin-ner's case,Who sought for health in Je-aus; His 





friends con-vey'd him to the place Where he might meet with Je-sus. A 





mul-ti-tude were throng-ing round To keep him back from Je-sus; But 
i) 





from the roof they let bia down Be-fore the face eof Je-sus. 


THE CHRISTIAN VICTOR P. M. 





Hap-py the spir-it re-leased from its clay; Hap=py the soul that goes 
>» 





bound-ing a-way; Sing-ing as ‘up-ward it hastes to the skies Vie-to-ry: 
“\ 





Vie-to-ry: home-ward to rise. 
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The foregoing tune has been taken from Alexander Auld’s The 
Ohio Harmonist, Pittsburgh, 1850, p. 156, where it is credited to A. 
Lane. Five verses by Rev. William Hunter are printed there. 


Here is another familiar tune fitted out with religious words. 
It is found in Wakefield’s small book, The Minstrel of Zion, p. 94, 
the hymnal described under “The Christian Victor.” In this whether 
you hear “Did you ever see a lassie go this way and that,” or “Ach, 
du lieber Augustin, alles ist hin,” depends upon your early training. 


THE EDEN ABOVE PP. M. 
Y 





We're bound for the land of the pure and the horly, The home of the 





hap-py, the kingdom of love; Ye wan-derers from God in the broad road of 





fol-ly, Oh! say, will you go to the Eden above? Will you go? Will you 


‘ 





go? Ob! say,. Will you go to the E-den a- bove? 


THE HOUSE OF THE LORD 





1. You may sing of the beau- ty of moun- tain and glen, of the 





sil-ver- y stream-lets and flowers of the vale, But the place most de- 





light- ful this earth can af-ford Ie the place of de- vo-tion, the 





house of the Lord. 
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A. Lane composed this hymn as recorded in Auld’s The Ohio 
Harmonist, Pittsburgh, 1850, p. 98. It is either done in the folk 
manner, or is an outright folk tune. The same tune with different 
words is found in Hayden’s The Sacred Melodeon, 1855, p. 87. 


LAND OF REST C. M. 





Oh! land of reset, for thee 1 eigh; When will the mo-ment come When 





I shall lay my ar-mor by, And dwell in peace at home, - And 





dwell in peace at home, And dwell in peace at home, When I can lay ay 





ar-mor by, And dwell in peace at home. 


“Harmonized and arranged” by Alexander Auld, the above 
tune appears in The Ohio Harmonist, Pittsburgh, 1850, p. 153. 
There are four verses in all. 


CONTRAST P. M. 





I have sought round this ver-dant earth For un-fad-ing joy, I have 
f) 





tried ev-ery source of mirth, But all, all will cloy. Lord, be- 





stow on me Grace to set my spir-it free; Thine the praise shall be, 





Mine, mine the joy. 
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“Italy” is taken from The Ohio Harmonist, p. 130, “arranged 
by S. Crigler.” With the omission of the two C’s, this would be a 
perfect pentatonic bagpipe scale, ie., such as one can play on the 
black keys only. One verse is printed. 


ITALY 8's and 7’s 





For-mer friends how oft I've sought thea, Juat to cheer a trouebled wind, 
New they're gone like leaves of au-tumn, Driv'n be-fore the drear-y wind. 





When a few more days are wast-ed, And a few more scenes are o'er, 





When a few wore griefs I've tast- ed I shall rise to fall no aore. 


The above tune is found in Presbyterian Psalmodist, 1852, p. 
368, where it is designated as an “old ballad.” The Methodist 
Hymnal, p. 379, uses the title “Contrast,” and designates it as an 
early American hymn, The tune is used as early as 1836 in The 


DE FLEURY 8’s D. 





Ye an-gels who stand round the throne, And view my Im-man-uel's 





face, In rap-tur-ous songs make him mown; Tune, tune your soft harps to his 





praise. He formed you the spir-its you are, So hap-py, so ne-ble, so 





good; While oth-ers sunk down in de-spair, Con-firmed by his pow-er ye 





stood. 
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Missouri Harmony, p. 52, where it has the title “Greenfields” and 
the verse “How tedious and tasteless the hours,” etc. With the title 
“Greenfield” it is found in Original Sacred Harp dating from 1844, 
p. 127. 

Ten verses of this tune, with so many holds, must have occupied 
considerable time. In A. S. Hayden’s The Sacred Melodeon, Cin- 
cinnati, 1855, p. 240, the key is called the key of G. But Hayden 
used a very original notation, and the key is really B flat major. 
This throws the pitch entirely too high, so I have transposed it to 
be within reach. It is a pleasant ballad tune without the holds. 


CHRIST IN THE GARDEN _11’s 


“ey “a 






While na-ture was s ing in si-lence to rest, And th’ last beams of 
“a a “. a 





day-light were dim in the west, I stray'd in the twi-light un-con-scious @- 





way, In deep med-i- tion, wher- e’er ay path lay. 


Painesville, Ohio 


Archive of Ohio Folklore 


By Bruce BucKLEy 


This little note is to acquaint the readers of Midwest Folklore 
with the Archive of Ohio Folklore and Music at the Miami Uni- 
versity Library, Oxford, Ohio. This archive was established No- 
vember 27, 1948, by John Ball, Department of English, and E. W. 
King, librarian, with the cooperation of the university administra- 
tion. This action was taken at the suggestion of Duncan Emrich, 
Chief of the Folklore Section of the Library of Congress, as a partial 
solution of the problem of collecting and processing local folklore 
materials. The aims of OFM are best summarized in a letter from 
Professor Ball to Mr. Emrich dated December 5, 1948. These aims 
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are “. . . specifically, to concentrate on the collection, preservation, 
and study of the folklore of Ohio . . . and generally, to build our 
collection, adding to its range and authority; to make our collection 
known, to make it available to all who wish to use it . . .; to offer 
to such interested persons bibliographical and reference assistance to 
the best of our ability; to co-operate in every way with other regional 
archives; to encourage folklore study and research.” The archive 
is doing its best to fulfill these functions with its volunteer workers. 

There are three main sections of OFM, 1) Bibliographical and 
Reference Section, 2) Ohio Field Work Section, 3) Cultural History 
Section. Under the first a fine collection of books, periodicals, and 
commercial recordings have been gathered for use by those who 
wish to study at the archive. Field collection has been done in 
Scioto, Jackson, Preble, Darke, and Butler counties including items 
in song, story, sayings, games, and festivals. The folklore work done 
by the WPA is also included in this section. The Cultural History 
Section includes recordings of jazz, minstrel, western and _ hillbilly, 
and psuedo-folk songs and should become a valuable collection for 
future studies of the influence of popular commercial arts on folk- 
lore. The Miami University also has a large collection of Ohioana 
including early newspapers, county histories, scrap books, etc., which 
are housed next to the archive and are a valuable asset for persons 
studying Ohio folklore. 

On April 7, 1951, OFM became the official archive of the 
Ohio Folklore Society. Members have been urged to deposit manu- 
scripts and field work in Ohio folklore with the archive for proper 
utilization of material to other folklorists in the United States. The 
archive has further invited all Ohioans to contribute material or to 
notify OFM of fruitful informants who may be recorded. The 
Archive of Ohio Folklore and Music is made up of volunteers doing 
a needed service. This service could be further extended with the 
full cooperation of interested people throughout Ohio. 
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Possible Relationship Between "Jump 
Jim Crow" and Shaker Songs 


By ANNE GRIMES 


Jim Crow has become a legend. Some say that Jim was a 
Negro, some an American Indian and a shuffling cripple. He may 
have been a stage-driver or maybe a street entertainer. But, some- 
time between 1828 and 1830, Jim Crow was working in a mid- 
western town. It was probably in Cincinnati, but it could have been 
in Louisville. 

Most of these legends agree that he was working with horses 
or near a stable and that, as he worked, Jim Crow sang a little song 
with accompanying gestures. It went something like this: 





Com, lis- ten, eli you gale and dbeys, I'm 





gest trem fuck y heey 0s I'm qvine to sing a lit-tle song, My 





nene's Jim Crow Wheel @- bout, ae’ turn a - dout, an de jis 





to; Ee'- ry time I wheela- bout I jump Jim Crew. 


Because an itinerant actor, Thomas Dartmouth Rice, happened 
to see and hear Jim’s song and its tricky steps, the birth of American 
minstrelsy was hastened. Rice’s immediate and sensational success 
in his onstage imitation of the Negro’s routine made the original 
model the prototype of the minstrel dandy darky. Rice, who soon 
came to be known as “Jim Crowe” Rice and later as “Daddy” Rice, 
always retained the original refrain but constantly revised the verse 
to meet new circumstances or to reflect passing events.* 





1Dichter and Shapiro (Early American Sheet Music, (Philadelphia, 
1941) P. 52) list the first edition of “Jump Jim Crow” as published in 
New York by E, Riley, circa 1829, and containing 19 verses, later editions 
having 44. As early as 1855, the author of ‘ ‘Negro Minstrelsy, Ancient and 
Modern” (“‘Putnam’s Monthly 5,” 1855) was unable to find the original 
version, although there were plenty of imitations even then. 


(47) 
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Jim’s song, along with others of supposed Negro origin, such 
as “Zip Coon” and “Old Virginny Nebber Tire,” suddenly became a 
part of the craze for “nigger music” in the vaudeville stage, at the 


. circus or between acts of serious drama in the 1930s. Partly because 


of Rice’s success with Negro farce, or “Ethiopian Operas,” and partly 
because of the financial depression of the 1840’s, white men who had 
been individual circus and vaudeville performers took to wigs and 
burnt cork and banded together for full-evenings of “Nigger” enter- 
tainment. 

Thus, with Ohioan Dan Emmett’s Virginia Minstrels and Chris- 
ty’s Minstrels, the American Minstrel developed. This, the one in- 
digenous and distinctly American form of entertainment, was to have 
long and wide influence on the theater, on composed music and even 
social and political history, as well as, eventually, upon folklore. 

“Jump Jim Crow’s” influence was not limited to America. It 
has become so entrenched in British nursery and folklore that at- 
tempts have been made to prove it of English origin.? However, this 
enduring British play-party song is today generally admitted to have 
come from Rice’s sensational success in England.* It has even been 
heard sung by Hindoo minstrels in Delhi.‘ 


In America, its influence has been even stronger. Jim Crow’s 
song and “Daddy” Rice’s fascinatingly overdrawn caricature of the 
plantation darky later caused Crow’s name to be given to legislation 
and to become the generic term for the American Negro. There are 
songs of social protest sung today mentioning his name, while all 
over the nation Americans young and old still sing and dance “Jump 
Jim Crow.”® 





2 According to The Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes, edited by 
Iona and Peter Opie (Oxford, 1951), p. 247, “Attempts have been made 
to connect the traditional refrain (of “Jump Jim Crow’) with the hanging 
either in 1718 of a man named Crow, supposed to be the man who beheaded 
King Charles, or in 1727 of James Crow, a man later proved innocent. But 
there is no evidence to support an English origin.” (The Opies give Rice as 
the source.) 


3In 1836 Rice came to the Surrey Theatre, London, later moving to 
the Adelphi, where he played twenty-one consecutive weeks, a run then con- 
sidered extraordinary, It was calculated that Rice sang “Jump Jim Crow” 
1,260 times during this period. The Opies give a contemporary ballad which 
reported that there was “Jim Crow rum, Jim Crow gin, Jim Crow needle, 
Jim Crow pin, Jim Crow pipe, Jim Crow hat, Jim Crow this and Jim Crow 
that,” and that the song was heard constantly, sung by everyone from the 
highest to the lowest. 

4Newman I. White, American Negro Folk Songs (Cambridge, 1928, 
p. 149). 

5 Vance Randolph, in Ozark Folksongs (Columbia, Missouri, 1948) Vol. 
II, p. 322, says that “In the Ozark hill-country the old-fashioned medicine- 
shows are still common: most of them feature a long-haired doctor with his 
marvellous Indian herb remedy and several black-face singers and banjo 
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The original Jim Crow lore continues to tell that Crow rose 
from earning a precarious living as a street entertainer, composed his 
own songs, which were mostly autobiographical, and became so 
successful that he was able to buy a farm of his own in Virginia, 
where he settled until his death. One report is that his tombstone 
can still be seen bearing the inscription: 


“Here lies poor Jim, who never more will sing 
His Jump Jim Crow or tune the fiddlestring, 
Unless above, he chance to shake a toe 

And please his friends by Jumping Jim Crow.’’® 


Many and varied are the accounts of where and when Rice 
saw and heard Jim Crow and realized the possibility of using the 
material gained for a fresh stage routine. Robert Peebles Nevin, 
writing in 1867,’ gave the scene as Cincinnati, saying that Rice was 
walking along the street when he heard an old Negro singing, “lolling 
lazily on the box of his wagon.” 

Cincinnati, Louisville, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Nashville, and even 
Baltimore, Maryland, have all claimed the honor of the first per- 
formance, although Pittsburgh seems to have the strongest claim. 
Some versions claim that the actor tried it out the night after he 
saw Crow, but Nevin insists that Rice waited until his engagment in 
Cincinati had closed and he had moved on to Pittsburgh in the fall 
of 1830.8 In any case, Rice was well known in Pittsburgh and it was 
there that young Stephen Foster was inspired by the “Jim Crow 
craze” to write some farcical negro songs and Foster and Rice became 
life-long friends.® 

However, there has, apparently, never been any curiosity as to 
where the original Jim got his song, with its queer shufflestep and its 
jump. Also overlooked has been the obvious similarity of “Jump Jim 
Crow” with Shaker ritual song and dance of the period. Had Jim 





pickers. In the early days medicine shows were even more numerous, and 
it may well be that they are, in a large measure, responsible for the persist- 
ence of these “nigger” minstrel songs.” 

6 Harry Reynolds, (Minstrel Memories, 1928.) Reynolds says that this 
Jim Crow might have died in 1809. If so, the Jim Crow Rice saw in the 
late 1820s might have been a son, a namesake or an imitator, 

7In an article, “Stephen C. Foster and Negro Minstrelsy,”’ in The 
Atlantic Monthly, November, 1877. 

8 Nevin gives an amusing and colorful account of the Pittsburgh per- 
formance, with details about the Negro porter whose clothes Rice had bor- 
rowed for a “Jim Crow” costume and who unintentionally “got into the 
act” when he came onstage to reclaim his rags as a steamboat was coming 
and he was losing business to a rival porter. 

®Dean J. Rice (Thomas Dartmouth’s grandson) in the forward to 
“Two Stephen Foster Songs,” (New York, 1931). 
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Crow, Rice’s dandy darky model, seen and heard the Shakers or even 
been a member or ward of the society? Or did the Shakers borrow 
from the minstrels? 

The Shaker—“Jump Jim Crow” relationship seems evident when 
one makes a comparison of Jim’s song with Shaker ritual “exercises” : 
tunes, ring dances and songs, undoubtedly in use at the Shaker Union 
Village Community, in Warren County, Ohio, less than thirty miles 
from Cincinnati where the original Jim probably jumped. 

The kinship of Jim Crow’s simple song-dance routine with ma- 
terial of the western Shakers has significance in midwestern folklore, 
culture and history. While both had their roots in British, as well as 
in American colonial and southern, lore, the environmental influence 
of the pioneer Midwest is more evident. 

A consideration of the common natural traits of the Shaker “Be- 
lievers” and that of the Negro (or Indian) might even be possible. 
General characteristics shared were spontaneous exhuberance, love of 
rhythmic dance and nonsense words, superstition, religious fervor and 
gift of improvisation. 

More specific is the parallel use of rhythm and the words “whirl” 
(“wheel”) and “jump” and the legendary fact that Jim “shuffled.” 

A Shaker song popular in the 1840s, which according to Edward 
Deming Andrews,’® was “rather lively and originally accompanied by 
gestures,” went as follows: 
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Hop jp up and whirl] 





Gath- er love, tre it is, all round,all = round, 


By permission Edward D. Andrews, from The Gift to Be Simple, published by 
J. J. Augustin, New York 


The following is an example of Shaker songs of transcendental 
source. This form of Shaker spiritualism claimed that the composers 
had received the songs as “gifts” from spirits for transmission to the 
living society. This, a “gift” from an “Indian” spirit, refers to 





10 Edward Deming Andrews, The Gift to be Simple (New York, 1940), p. 
115, (Illustration II and III are used by permission: Edward D. Andrews, 
from The Gift to be Simple, published by J. J. Augustin, New York.) 
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Mother Ann Lee, the “Shaking Quakers’” founder and prophetess, 
who died in 1784, “Shiney” was the term for a white person.** 





Shama @ lit-tle, tur a lit- tile, bow =low, low. 





Dis makame sim- ple, dis wake me free, Dis mike we hep-py you all sec. 


By permission Edward D. Andrews, from The Gift to Be Simple, published by 
J. J. Augustin, New York 


At the time Rice saw Jim Crow, Union Village was (and con- 
tinued to be until 1913) the largest and strongest Shaker community 
west of the Alleghenies; the senior and superior parent of the other 
lesser settlements of Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana, 1829, the ap- 
proximate time Crow inspired Rice, was the high point of the com- 
munity’s membership. That year there were five hundred members. 
When Henry Howe visited Union Village in 1846 it had already de- 
clined to less than five hundred. 

Union Village began in the spring of 1805. In March of that 
year the first three Shakers ever seen west of the Allegheny moun- 
tains arrived to find willing converts to the “Shaking Quaker”” sect 
in the Turtle Creek “Newlight” Presbyterian Church, Bedle’s Sta- 
tion, Ohio, four miles west of Lebanon. 

The Turtle Creek pastor, Rev. Richard McNemar, had been a 
leader in the Kentucky Revival. There, in 1799 on the Gasper 
River, as McNemar later wrote,” John Rankin, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was seized with an awakening of the spirit—He was terrible to 





11 Andrews, p. 112. 


12 Originally founded in England in 1747 as “The United Society of 
the Believers in Christ’s Second Appearing,” the sect became popularly known 
as the “Shaking Quakers” and later, officially, “Shakers.” In 1774, nine 
members came to America, led by Ann Lee. Thirty-six year old Ann was 
known as “Mother” to her disciples who believed her to be the reincarnation 
of the Christ spirit and a prophet. During her life the society developed its 
cardinal tenets of celibacy and a communal way of life. Worship included 
ecstatic singing, often in unknown tongues always in one-part melody, march- 
ing and ring rancing. By 1794, eleven Shaker communities had been estab- 
lished in the east. 
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behold when he held forth on the terrors of hell!—Under Rankin’s 
preaching, multitudes fell to the ground with loud groans of anguish 
and cries for mercy and lay there powerless to move or arise—begging 
God for mercy.”’** 


Singing and dancing was also a part of the Revival excitement. 
But, after several years, many of those rebels from the Baptist, Metho- 
dist and Presbyterian churches, who had been attracted to the Re- 
vival, were beginning to feel a reaction to its excesses and its hell-fire. 

The Reverend Mr. McNemar was one of these. “He was tall 
and gaunt, but commanding in appearance, with piercing, restless 
eyes, and an expressive countenance. He was a classical scholar, and 
read Latin, Greek and Hebrew with ease.’’™* 


McNemar came to Bedle’s Station, Ohio in 1802. The enthu- 
siasm and frenzied bodily exercises of the Kentucky revival continued 
to be typical of McNemar’s flock in its worship at Turtle Creek 
church. Its pastor approvingly described this as “praying, shouting, 
jerking, barking or rolling, dreaming, prophesying and looking as 
through a glass at the infinite glories of Zion.” When the congrega- 
tion prayed together, he wrote, “the doubtful footsteps of those in 
search of the meeting might be directed sometimes to the distance of 
miles around by the volume of the sound.” Neighbors called them 
“the Barkers” and said that they were “treeing the devil.” Sometime 
in the year 1804 they encouraged each other to praise God in the 
dance. 


The singing and dancing of the Kentucky revival was to even- 
tually influence all of the hymns and ritual dances of the western 
Shakers. At the revival meetings “the dancing exercises usualiy be- 
gan with the jerks and affected only the professed religionists as min- 
isters and deeply pious laymen, Such dancing was heavenly to be- 
hold. There was nothing in it of levity nor was it calculated to in- 
spire levity in the beholders. The saints of heaven shown through the 
countenances of these dancers. Sometimes the motion was very rapid 
and again it was very slow. Thus they moved in a set figure until 
nature seemed exhausted and they would fall prostrate on the floor. 
Often during these dances solemn praises would arise, or glorious ex- 
altations would come from the lips of the performer.” 


“The singing exercise was the most unaccountable of all. The 
_subject was always in a happy frame of mind and would sing most 





13 Richard McNemar’s The Kentucky Revival, (Cincinnati, 1807). 
14 Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio, Vol. II, p. 752. 
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melodiously, not from the mouth or through the nose, but entirely 
from the chest—the sound issuing forth like from an organ.”?® 


However, “in the wonderful things that appeared in the great 
excitement, there were many eccentricities and much fanaticism 
which was acknowledged by its warmest advocate. These people were 
gathered into an atmosphere pregnant with animal excitement, mes- 
meric forces and religious zeal which would readily operate on the 
sensitive, the impulsive, the ignorant and the weak. The character 
of the leaders, however, is a guarantee of their honesty.”** 


The three eastern Shaker missionaries, who arrived at Bedles’ 
Station, March 22, 1805, found lodging with the family of Malcolm 
Worley, who became his first converts. Worley was, according to 
Howe, “‘a man of liberal education, independent fortune and unblem- 
ished character, but his excitable temperament had led him to such 
wild exercises during the revival that many had doubted his sanity.” 

However, the next two converts were more important,—if not as 
typical,—both to the possible story of Jim Crow and to the western 
Shakers. The first of these was an ex-slave, Anna Middleton, the next 
was Rev. Richard McNemar. 


Already an influential preacher and scholar of the revival period, 
as a Shaker elder, McNemar “became the outstanding figure of west- 
ern Shakerism. A prolific writer, he composed more hymns, anthems, 
and exercise songs for the early order than any other individual.”** 
His Selection of Hymns and Poems (compiled under the pseudonym 
of “Philos Harmoniae”’) provides an index of those compositions cur- 
rent, especially in the western societies, in the twenty-year period 
after Millennial Praises was issued’®* in 1813. McNemar’s influence 
continued to be strong on both sides of the Ohio until his death in 
1839. His daughter, Vincy, became a beloved eldress of the North 
Union community at Warrensville, Ohio, (now Shaker Heights) .’® 


All races were welcome in the Shaker Society and, as with the 
sexes, all were treated equally. A quotation from a sixteen verse 





15 The Valley of God’s Pleasure, Caroline B. Piercy, (New York, 1951) 
pp. 63-64. 


16 John P. MacLean, Shakers of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio, 1907. 
17 Andrews, p. 11. 
18 Millennial Praises, Shaker hymnal (Hancock, Mass., 1913). 


19 Piercy, p. 62. There was much travel and interchange of ministerial 
personnel between the parent and the smaller groups. 
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ballad-like “History of Shakerism and Ann Lee,”*® said to have been 
written by Elder McNemar,”' gives the following invitation and 
exhortation: 


“Whatever your profession, 
Your sex or color be, 
Renounce your carnal pleasures 
Or Christ you'll! never see.” 


As good Shakers, the “Believers” were assured of everlasting life 
after death. Negroes became free men on earth. At South Union, 
Kentucky, (popularly known as “Shakertown”) “several slave-owning 
converts brought their slaves into the community where they were well 
treated and cared for until 1819 when the Ministry took a definite 
stand against trafficking in human lives and a general freeing of slaves 
took place in the society.” The slaves received their emancipation 
papers and had the choice of going out into the world or remaining 
and becoming Shakers. The result was “a family of some forty ex- 
slave Believers.”** 


So Jim Crow might well have been a Shaker or he might have 
been sheltered or schooled in a Shaker community as were many chil- 
dren of the period. 


That Jim Crow is often reported to have been “shuffling,” may 
supply another Shaker clue. The “square order shuffle”—the first 
distinct (Shaker) dance movement—was said to have been learned by 
Father Joseph Meachem, the American born organizer of the United 
Society, in a vision of “angels dancing before the throne of God” in 


1785.78 


The Shaker philosophy of the ritual dance was stated by Ben- 
jamin Youngs, one of the three eastern Shakers who brought their 
faith to Union Village in 1805, when he wrote, “The Shaker dance 
was an act of divine worship instituted by the founders, the Shaking 
Quakers, through the influence of an irresistable divine power; again 
knowing that God’s ancient people worshipped thus, they wished 
to fulfill the ancient prophesies (Jeremiah XXXI) that the religious 
dance would be restored in the latter day.”** 


“But Mother Lucy Wright, who succeeded the puritanical 
Joseph (Meacham) as first in the central ministry, believed in 





20 Millennial Praises, Part II, pp. 78-82. 
21 Andrews, p. 48 note. 

22 Piercy, p. 222. 

28 Andrews, pp. 147-148. 


24 Benjamin Youngs The Second Appearing of Christ, (Lebanon, Ohio, 
1808). 
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animated worship—the angels she saw in a vision were joyfully skip- 
ping around the celestial throne. Gradually the gifts and operations 
and signs returned, greatly accelerated in 1805 and 1806 by the 
ardours attending the Kentucky Revival. About that time the speed 
of the square order shuffle was increased to what was called ‘the 
skipping manner’ and at times, for the benefit of the younger 
people, even the ‘back’ or ‘promiscuous’ manner was revived.” 


“More and more (children and young people) came in (the 
society) after 1805, the opening year of ‘the second gathering of 
the church.’ This element enjoyed the experience of dancing, espe- 
cially the freedom of ‘involuntary exercise.’” A traveler,, T. Hamil- 
ton, noted that even in the organized dance “The more youthful 
and active introduced a few supererogatory gyrations, which were 
not attempted by the senior members; and one boy, in particular, 
signalized himself by a series of saltations not very dissimiliar to the 


Highland fling.”*° 


Could Jim Crow, a grown man in the late 1820s, have seen 
such Shaker dancing, in Kentucky, Indiana, or Ohio? In Union 
Village, after “nearly all the members of the Turtle Creek church, 
who resided in the immediate vicinity of Bedle’s Station, became 
Shakers, their meetings were held for some time at the house of 
McNemar—the space between the two apartments of his double 
cabin being used for their dancing exercises. Afterward a floor was 
built near by, much like an early threshing floor, on which their 
meetings were held until their first church was erected.”** It was 
the dancing of a free frontier;—heavy shoe-packs on rough puncheon 
floor, 


In the early 1900s, nearly a hundred years later, folks at 
Lebanon, Ohio, were singing a song about their Shaker neighbors. 
They sang it to the tune of a minstrel song, Dan Emmett’s “De 
Boatman’s Dance.” 


“The Shakers dance. The Shakers sing. 

The Shakers are in motion, 

But, whether they dance or whether they sing, 
It always suits their notion.’’?7 





25 Andrews, p. 148 note. 
26 Howe, Vol. II, p. 753. 
27 Miss Elizabeth Frost, given to the writer, Columbus 1952. Miss 


Frost’s father, a Lebanon lawyer, did legal work for the Shakers and she 
often visited Union Village. 
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Whether or not Jim Crow, the model for the minstrel darky, 
had any connection with the Shakers, the Believers’ dance-song, non- 
sense words, celibacy racial impersonations and Negro members 
offered tempting material for the minstrels. “Fi, Hi, Hi The Black 
Shakers,” a song and polka, was composed by “Even Horn” in 1851 
and was originally performed by Fellows Ethiopian Troupe of which 
Horn was a member. 


28 





Bress dat lud- ly yal- ler gal, De white folks call Dinah; ob! 
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In 1881 Elder James Prescott, of the North Union community 
wrote that “a melodian was brought for the meeting-house. This 
is a great help in worship. The religious dance ceased in 1871, for 
many of the leaders had become aged and feeble.”*° 


The great days of the Shakers were over. One by one the 
western Shaker communities were disbanded. Union Village, itself, 
having dwindled to a few old members, was taken over in 1912 by 
the United Brethren Churches for their Otterbein Home. Still 
standing, among the 150 buildings, was Marble Hall, so-called from 
the marble-topped tables used by the Shakers. Built in 1810 and 
once an administrative center for the Shaker sect in Ohio, Marble 
Hall, once considered one of the country’s finest: buildings, is still 
a showplace. 





28 Published by Firth, Pond & Co., Franklin Square, New York; F. D. 
Benteen, Baltimore, Md., and Lee & Walker, Philadelphia, Pa. 


29 Piercy, p. 118. 
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The last community of the kindly, honest, frugal, hardworking 
celibate “Shaking Quakers” was at South Union, Kentucky, popularly 
known as “Shakertown.” In 1922 the South Union property was 
auctioned off for more than $250,000. The last few survivors of the 
colony who desired to went at that time to the parent society at 
Mt. Lebanon, New York, established by the founder of Shakerism, 
Mother Ann Lee, in 1777.°° 


The last of the great professional minstrel companies, the Al 
G. Field Minstrels, closed in 1928. Coincidentally, considering the 
place that “Daddy” Rice probably received his inspiration for 
“Jump Jim Crow,” the last performance of the Field minstrels was 
given in Cincinnati. 


The ghost of the original Jim Crowe may not have been around 
to witness the demise. Did Shakers, enjoying everlasting life, welcome 
this minstrel kin of their ritual song and dance to the spirit world? 

One thing is sure. “Jump Jim Crow” is still very much alive 


(and jumping!) and a part of the lore of the English speaking 
world. 


The “discovery” or conjecture of a possible “Jump Jim Crow-” 
Shaker relationship was suggested to the writer and her audiences 
while preparing and presenting programs of Ohio folksongs and 
ballads correlated with Ohio and midwestern history; history in which 
the Shakers and the minstrel movement played colorful and im- 
portant parts. The present suggestion of such a kinship is made to 
folklore scholars, as well as to the writer’s fellow folklore hobbyists, 
in the hope that it might inspire further research, interpretation, cor- 
relation and even collection or welcome challenge. 


Columbus, Ohio 





80 The Literary Digest, Sept. 30, 1922. Article titled “The Approach- 
ing End of the ‘Shakers’.” 


31 Even if in versions far removed from the original as Randolph’s 
Ozark “Jump Jim Crow,” collected in Anderson, Mo., 1930, from a woman 
who “Says that her people knew it as a game-song many years ago.”—Ozark 
Folk Songs, Vol. II, p. 232. 
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Book Reviews 


Bloodstoppers & Bearwalkers: Folk Traditions of the Upper 
Peninsula. Richard M. Dorson. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1952). 305 pp. $5.00. 

The movement to expand the resources of historical method and 
treatment has gained definite impetus in recent years. It has found 
expression in a variety of curricular experiments having to do with 
American Civilization and American Studies courses and sequences, 
as well as the establishment of the American Studies Association. One 
problem which has interested historians concerned with this move- 
ment—and, for that matter, those concerned about it—has been to 
avoid mere eclecticism in treating American life, and, particularly, 
to maintain professional standards in incorporating materials from 
other disciplines. Folklore, because of its deep roots in human feeling 
and experience, has seemed to some in the field a natural element 
in an expanded history. How it might be best used has been as 
much a question, perhaps, with folklorists proper as with historians 
who might be interested in exploiting it for interdisciplinary pur- 
poses. What precisely is folklore? What methods may be legiti- 
mately employed in gathering and organizing it? There have been 
persons in the field who have been content to tell what they thought 
was a “good story,” and who do not always seem able to distinguish 
between folklore and anecdote. There are others who have not hes- 
itated to fictionalize substantial materials, still others who thought 
they were accomplishing something by making up “folklore” of their 
own. Professor Clyde Kluckhohn, in his Mirror for Man uses the 
word “folklore” to refer to inaccurate versions of affairs: he thinks 
it “folklore” to say that the Natchez Indians of Mississippi accepted 
liquor from the French; it is “intellectual folklore” to believe that 
science has nothing to do with human values. Folklorists have a job 
to do with defining their work and cutting down to proper size ele- 
ments within their field which demean it. 

Few appear to me to be doing as much as Professor Dorson to 
give fresh definition and meaning to folklore, at least from the 
broader perspective indicated above; and not at all merely because 
his historian’s training provides him with a grasp of events not al- 
ways readily available to the student of folklore. He has, indeed, 
an interest in such realities as may lie behind the folk tales and tra- 
ditions he is investigating; but such an interest or awareness should 
be the property of all of us, not solely the specialist. What is im- 
portant is that the author’s grasp of affairs has in no wise inhibited 
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his appreciation of the salty characters he has met in the course of 
work, or his sense of the quality, literary and otherwise, of the 
material he treats. Basic to his work, of course, has been not his 
historical studies and literary sensibility, but his experience with 
folklore itself, much of which, in its genuine form, has been sub- 
merged in the routine of ordinary living and requires skill and insight 
on the part of the investigator to be brought to light. 

Bloodstoppers & Bearwalkers is many things. It is, first of all, 
an instructive account of Professor Dorson’s own vicissitudes in gath- 
ering the folklore of the Upper Peninsula from living witnesses. We 
meet his story-tellers as he met them, sometimes by pre-arrangement, 
more often by following clues, and even by accident. Authorities 
are, apparently, not always authoritative: 


In Escanaba I asked the local Indianist, who had made a stir 
turning up old arrow heads and cave drawings, whether the nearby 
Indians still told their old tales. I had come fifty years too late, 
he informed me. But a few days later Alec Philemon dictated 
stories to me for an unbroken ten hours. 


Striking, too, is the variety of folk tales which the Upper Penin-- 
sula offered our investigator. Indians, Cornishmen, Canadians, Finns, 
and Yankees provided legends which take us deeply into our history; 
townsfolk, lumberjacks, miners, and lakesmen cut across the life and 
labor the region has offered. The stories include fairy-tales, jokes, 
folk wisdom, and superstition, sometimes referring to pre-historic 
eras but coming up to recorded times and events, and including 
numerous personal experiences. Professor Dorson’s comprehensive 
bibliography draws together such printed materials as are available, 
and places them in perspective. 

The tales themselves have been arranged in natural and illum- 
inating sequence—no small point, when one remembers books and 
articles which reveal less discrimination. So, for example, the bear- 
walk superstition may be viewed in several permutations. Jack and 
the Beanstalk offers striking comparisons, in Indian and better known 
versions. The tales of “Cousin Jacks” and Finns not only take us 
back to their homelands, but into the dreams and attitudes they 
brought with them to America. It is perhaps when we get to “The 
Native Tradition” as such that we feel their force most directly. 
The wild drinking bouts of the lumberjacks, and attendant mores, 
the cruel working conditions of the miners, the lives of the lakesmen 
and their notions (“Lake Superior never gives up its dead”) speak 
for themselves and the circumstances under which the region was 
built up. And with the tales of the sagamen, one can relax and ob- 
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serve how legends are created. Interesting in this connection is the 
story by one of them which includes a rather insignificant account of 
a moose hunt. He adds: 


Now that didn’t make much of a story, so when they asked me 
how I got him I said: “I was waiting behind a tree when a cow 
moose came along and I shot it. Then I saw a blind bull right be- 
hind on her tail. But I had not bullets left—been shooting squirrels 
and partridges. So I cut the tail off the cow, and led the bull 
right back into town, tied it to the hitching post, went into the 
store and got some cartridges, came out and shot him.” 


Of what use is such material to history? There are, of course, 
direct connections. General Custer’s last stand is told instructively 
from the Indian viewpoint. The lynching of the McDonald boys 
at Menominee, Michigan, in 1881, is a piece of local history, if 
nothing else, and its interest is enhanced by the folk-ballad which 
resulted. “How Crystal Falls Stole the Courthouse from Iron River” 
might just as well have appeared in Lincoln Steffen’s “The Shame 
of the Cities—though what he would have done with it is interest- 
ing to speculate. 

But such matters are peripheral to the bulk of tales and dream 
attitudes which the folk express; what of the latter? Are they irrele- 
vant to history? I think not. The distance between the frame of 
mind which developed belief in love potions, second sight, retribu- 
tions, versions of Genesis (as in the fascinating Winabijou tales), and 
the like, are less different in kind from the frame of mind which 
leads us to elect one man president over another than we might 
sometimes like to think. In both cases, needs and predilections are 
consulted, apparent experience, possible explanations. Such explana- 
tions might not stand up in a court of law, or a class in history, and 
rightly so, but they warrant being taken into account. They help 
to explain the actions and reactions of people in the same way that 
an economic interpretation may. To pass them by is to ignore a 
fundamental, not to say rich, source of information, so far as history 
is concerned, and to cut one’s self off from the people who reach 
conclusions in their own way, and to cut one’s self off from the 
people who reach conclusions in their own way, in terms of the 
present. The élitist who thinks that the “common man” is born to 
be led, and that his own program, drawn up in his study and log- 
ically irrefutable, is bound to win, has taken everything into account 
but reality. One does not have to “believe” in the lutins, the mis- 
chievous little men who interfere with one’s work, to appreciate the 
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turn of mind which created him; one as much as acknowledges their 
existence when he kicks his stalled car, or curses the knife which cut 
him. “To kill a rat in the mine is worse than murder. Rats know 
ahead when ground is breaking: they can hear it.” This may or may 
not be true, but in either case it makes vivid the kind of idea on 
which the miner seized in his struggle with the mine and its operators. 
Tall stories, stories of impossible coincidence, recipes, and dreams 
shade off into legends which contain ingredients of fact. As Pro- 
fessor Dorson observes, apropos of “dream schooling” among the 
Indians: “Combine the power of suggestion on the part of the mother 
(did you see any little animals or birds?) with the boy’s weakened, 
fasting state, and the business makes some sense.” It also makes 
sense in terms of giving life and significance to accounts of human 
experience, History cannot avoid folklore; it can only use it in a 
worse or more adequate state. Let one of the folk say a word, if 
not the last, about its possibilities, and this in connection with Lovers’ 
Leap, Devil’s Kitchen, and other legends imputed to the Mackinacs: 


I asked wizened Pat Doud, who had lived his eighty-four years 
on [Mackinac Island] what about them. He answered indirectly. 
“A writer like you came here one time looking for material. He 
said the only Devil’s Kitchen he could find was the Mackinac House 
kitchen.” Pat knocked out Lover’s Leap with a straight punch. 
“The warriors went across the water to fight; the beautiful maiden 
waited day after day; when her man didn’t come back she jumped 
off the rock. I’ve never seen a beautiful Indian maiden and I’ve 
seen em all.” 


Antioch College Louis Filler 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 





Regionalism in America. Edited by Merrill Jensen, with a Fore- 
word by Felix Frankfurter. (Madison, Wisconsin: The University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1952.) 425 pp. $4.75. 

The fifteen papers collected in this volume were delivered in 
April, 1949, at a symposium on American regionalism sponsored by 
the Committee on the Study of American Civilization at the Uni- 
‘versity of Wisconsin. The papers vary in content and, to this re- 
viewer, in interest. The first three establish the concept of regional- 
ism and suggest its usefulness as a tool for investigation. The next 
three explore certain historic regions of the United States—the South, 
the Spanish Southwest, and the Pacific Northwest. Then four essays 
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are devoted to discussion of regional aspects of American culture, in 
literature, painting, architecture, and speech. These are followed 
by three matter-of-fact studies of regionalism as a practical force in 
such things as the TVA, shipping on the Great Lakes, and agricul- 
ture on the western plains. Finally Lewis Wirth contributes an essay 
on the limitations of regionalism, and Howard W. Odum, as is here 
certainly proper, closes the discussion with a much longer essay on 
its promise. 

The volume is filled with good things, with solidly footnoted 
information on native areas and native activities, and it leaves its 
reader in no doubt that there are regions in the United States and 
that in certain respects people and even plants in those regions 
differ from people and plants in other regions. Yet the conscien- 
tious reader may become surfeited, even exasperated with so many 
good things. He is forced to admit that regionalism seems to be here 
to stay, that it is a useful approach to an understanding of some 
aspects of, well, at least, of regional life. He will recommend certain 
essays to his friends who are geographers or economists or even stu- 
dents of culture. But he will wish the while for some hint of rela- 
tionship between these fascinating parts and some more meaningful 
whole. He may also wish that some regionalists would not take them- 
selves quite so seriously. 

He will search far through the book, however, for anything to 
recommend to his friends among American folklorists. Benjamin T. 
Spencer’s essay on “Regionalism in American Literature” cannot 
be too highly praised; it is informed and informative and will reward 
any student of American letters who reads it with care. The same 
must be said of E. P. Richardson’s survey of “Regionalism in Ameri- 
can Painting,” of Rexford Newcomb’s of “Regionalism in American 
Architecture,” and, of course, of Hans Kurath’s magisterial essay 
on “Linguistic Regionalism.” No student of native culture will pass 
any one of these by. But he will miss the balance which might have 
been given this section of the symposium if a paper on folk regions 
and folk literature had been included. Mr. Odum does give two 
solid bibliographical paragraphs to these matters in his closing essay, 
a bow toward the “Rivers of America Series,” another toward the 
“Folkways Series,” but this seems hardly enough. If folklore is not 
the granddaddy of regional studies, certainly the materials with which 
the folklorist deals are the grandaddies of other regional materials. 
And what the folklorists does seem often to achieve—which other 
regionalists sometimes do not—is a continuing sense that the ma- 
terials with which he deals, though regional, are at the same time 
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related to universals, that Southern folklore, Midwestern folklore, 
New York folklore, even American folklore are parts of a greater 
whole which is the expression of the human spirit, and that this 
transcends regions. Such a lesson from the folklorists, though it must 
have been learned, is not prominently set forth in this symposium. 


It would have been better and even more valuable, I think, if it 
had been. 


Columbia University Lewis Leary 
New York 27, New York 





A Word Geography of the Eastern United States. Hans Kurath. 
Studies in American English, Vol. 1. (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1949.) xii 88 pp. Glossary. Figures. $4.00. 

Dr. Kurath’s Word Geography is the first volume in a series of 
linguistic studies to be known as Studies in American English. This 
volume presents a partial summary of certain vocabulary data col- 
lected by the author and his colleagues for the Linguistic Atlas of the 
United States. The importance of a study of the geographical dis- 
tribution of language is of recognized importance for an adequate 
understanding of current linguistic facts, as well as for obtaining 
pertinent information concerning “population movements, the de- 
velopment of trade areas and transportation systems, the growth of 
cultural centers and institutions, and the stratification of society.” 

If, as has been postulated by such scholars as George Philip 
Krapp, Robert L. Ramsay, M. M. Mathews, and others, a dictionary 
of the language of a people is an important clue to their culture, 
then a scientific study of regional differentiation of linguistic ele- 
ments is a graphic picture of, and an invaluable index to, that cul- 
ture. The linguistic scientist considers language a social characteristic 
of human behavior, which language, he believes, changes with the 
changes of the people who emply it. He records the diversified 
meanings, usages, pronunciations, and inflections of words peculiar 
to regional areas by a systematic method of controlled observation. 

By means of personal interviews with selected informants, trained 
field workers observe features of the language which they wish to 
record. These features are plotted on a map which becomes a graph 
of a specified dialect area. “Every word that is not in nation-wide 
use has its own spread geographically—as well as socially.” The 
linguistic geographer determines the precise territorial boundaries of 
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a given location. These boundaries, or isoglosses, are simplified state- 
ments of the geographic dissemination of specific words or expressions. 

The data collected by this means becomes eminently useful to 
social scientists, social and cultural anthropologists, folklorists, his- 
torians, and political scientists. Dr. Kurath’s volume, although of 
greatest interest to scholars, may easily be comprehended by laymen 
interested in American speech. Scientific symbols of an esoteric na- 
ture are kept to a minimum. 


Linguistic scientists have analyzed speech behavior into three 
levels: cultivated speech, common speech, and folk speech. The stu- 
dents of American English who contribute to the Linguistic Atlas of 
the United States undertake to sample each of these social levels of 
speech behavior. The method employed is primarily inductive, con- 
sisting of observation, classification, and generalization. An objective 
point of view is maintained, as nearly as possible, toward the ma- 
terials dealt with. Value judgments of the correctness, effectiveness, 
or elegance of particular usages are consciously avoided. 


Dr. Kurath has restricted his attention, in the Word Geography, 
to the vocabulary of the large middle class in American society within 
the geographical area of the original thirteen states of the Union 
plus the areas settled after the Revolution and prior to 1800 (except 
Kentucky). The speech patterns of the middle class of Americans, 
he believes, have received less attention by scholars and trained lin- 
guists than have the speech patterns of cultivated people or of the 
folk. The mid-segment of the American vocabulary occupies, says 
Dr. Kurath, “a position intermediate between that of the cultured 
and the humble folk, both socially and in its geographic spread.” A 
systematic record of the usages of more than 1200 persons supplied 
the information on the geographic and social dissemination of the 
words and phrases which are the basis of the Word Geography. 

The object of Dr. Kurath’s investigation was to “determine the 
present geographic and social dissemination of individual expressions 
in the Eastern States, to observe the coalescing of word boundaries 
with a view toward identifying speech areas, and to relate these 
speech areas and their boundaries to settlement areas, trade areas, 
and culture areas.” 


A detailed record of usages in the segment investigated is pre- 
sented on maps which accompany the descriptions. There are 163 
such maps and a glossary of over 800 words in the volume. Care 
was taken to reveal whether the usage of a given expression is gen- 
eral, common, infrequent, or rare. A topical arrangement of synony- 
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mous expressions makes comparison of locutions characteristic of 
several dispersed areas possible without effort. 


The correlation of speech area with settlement areas and trade 
areas was found to be so striking as to warrant the boldest of con- 
clusions. Generalizing from the presented data, Dr. Kurath has been 
justified in defining an extensive midland speech area that lies be- 
tween the traditionally recognized “Northern” and “Southern” dia- 
lect areas. This conclusion makes obsolete the usual designation of 
American dialects as New England, Southern, and General American. 


That the scientific study of language phenomena has had a 
significant effect on the teaching of language goes without saying. 
I see no logical reason why it should not have an equally important 
influence on other humanistic disciplines; for example, the study of 
folklore. The field methods of the cultural anthropologist are not 
different from those of the linguistic scientist. There is probably 
fairly general acceptance of the validity and efficacy of a scientific 
approach to folk materials, as well as to other types of data secured 
from homo sapiens. We defend the notion that all knowledge is 
interrelated and interdependent, The triple alliance of linguistic 
science, behavioristic psychology, and cultural anthropology (includ- 
ing folklore) may well result in a reconciliation of the aims and ob- 
jectives of Science and the Humanities. 

One is justified in asserting that whenever the linguistician col- 
lects samples of folk idioms, he is in fact collecting folklore. The 
same scientific, objective, descriptive method applied to all types of 
folklore would certainly represent a happy departure from the sort 
of romantic popularizarion of pseudo-folk materials that Richard 
Dorson has so vehemently deplored. 


Folklorists, with sensible direction, thoughtful reconciliation of 
aims, appropriate financial backing, and trained field workers, might 
well develop a Cultural Atlas of the United States, by determining 
the precise boundaries of variations in ballads, proverbs, tales, boasts, 
jests, riddles, superstitions, riming jingles, etc. If the geographic 
spread of such variants were scientifically determined, carefully plot- 
ted, and thoughtfully summarized, we would have a record of Amer- 
ican society and culture that would help to validate the findings of 
linguistic geographers and at the same time supply information about 
people and society that vocabulary alone can but partially supply. 

There is no reason, of course, why the frame of reference should 
be limited to the United States. International cooperation in scien- 
tific and humanistic studies is already more than an idle daydream. 
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Plans are presently being made to establish a World Center of Lin- 
guistic Studies. Such a center would obviously be more than a mutual 
admiration society. Cultural and intellectual cooperation on a sound 
scientific basis must be the modus operandi of the controlled studies 
of the people of One World. 


Michigan State College C. Merton Babcock 
East Lansing, Michigan 





Mount Allegro. Jerre Mangione, with an introduction by Doro- 
thy Canfield. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952.) ix and 292 pp. 
$3.50. 


Do Americans still need to be told that Sicilians and other 
immigrants of recent times are “like any other family group, made up 
like ours of parents, kinsfolk and neighbors”? If so, we heartily 
agree with Miss Canfield in her introductory note to Mount Allegro 
on the importance of having this book once again in circulation. 
But this is not the only reason for welcoming it. 


Mount Allegro is an enjoyable collection of pleasant stories in 
which the author successfully presents the hard life of immigrants. 
Indeed a reading of this book gives the impression of being in an 
art gallery looking at a series of pictures of homely scenes, clearly 
and vividly represented. Mr. Mangione has found in his humor a 
clever way of presenting to immigrants of later generations an ac- 
ceptable picture of the subconscious forces which lie heavily upon 
their fathers and grandfathers. A careful reader, who is aware of 
the rationalizations of the author, can find in this book well-con- 
trolled sources of the folklore of Sicily, pictured here from the distant 
view of an educated American. Mr. Mangione enters this world as 
one might enter the old castle in which he has spent his youth; but 
there is no weight of gloominess in the mysterious area: the atmos- 
phere and the whole structure are joyful. He does not attempt any 
explanation, but merely deals with simple facts and handles them in 
a simple way: we find here the simplicity with which such people 
live their lives. 

We can freely say that the small Sicilian community at Rochester, 
New York, is a revised edition of that part of Sicily where its in- 
habitants originated. The whole system, though profoundly indi- 
vidualistic, is basically a community system, and therefore much 
more endurable because of the habit of living together characteristic 
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of immigrants, not only from Sicily, but from other lands, Of course 
the new society where they live causes certain changes, though these 
are only superficial. Because the economic structure of the original 
society is responsible for the persistence of many of the folkways we 
find among these people, it is logical that a completely different 
economic situation should cause some of them to die out. A few 
characteristics of what remain can be noted. 


One remarks a certain distrust of foreigners—and foreigner is 
almost everybody who is from some other section of the island—and 
especially distrust of Italians who are from the “Continente.” At 
the basis of such distrust there is mainly a difficulty of language. 
On the other hand there is a notably strong sense of brotherhood 
and ceremonious hospitality due, to a certain extent, to superstition, 
but, at the same time, to a definite state of social insecurity, which 
also causes a deep concept of kinship. The question of the relation- 
ship of the sexes is a very broad one and it is difficult to anlyze; too 
many things are involved in it. And even if it has changed, some- 
thing has been left under the surface. The religious traditions are 
also worthy of note. Anyone who has walked into the homes of old 
people from Sicily has had no trouble finding a complexity of re- 
ligious feelings and religious manifestations. The old sense of fatalism 
is not at all extinguished, and, more or less disguised, it goes arm-in- 
arm with a sense of instability and distrust for sudden changes. 


U Destino is the oral expression of the fatalism of these people, 
and the whole primitive structure of their society pervades almost 
every page of Mangione’s book. Unpleasant events which cannot 
be explained through their every-day experience are attributed to 
the intervention of external powers into human life. Usually these 
powers operate through certain human beings, serving their wicked 
purposes, and strike their victims with the fattura or malocchio. 
Naturally, to be freed from these evil forces one has to undergo a 
series of complicated exorcisms in which the Saints themselves be- 
come part of a world of magic. All that appears complex in the 
performance of the ceremonies of this propitiatory world is a dram- 
atization of human expression. It is by no means a phenomenon 
limited to Sicilian life; the folklore of the operations of magic is 
characteristic of any religion and any people. Nor is this kind of 
magic lacking to-day. Those who are so sure of not having been 
touched by such things may-be have simply rationalized them and 
kept disguised “the grimy symbols of a past that still clings to them.” 
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Magic, it has been said, may be considered the elementary man- 
ifestation of religion. In the small and unfamiliar society that Mr. 
Mangione presents—either in Rochester or in Sicily—magic and 
religion are fused, as indicated, for example, by the names of the 
magician and doctor magician: Jesu Santo (Holy Jesus) and Cristo 
(Christ). A manifestation of this tormented world, of the powerful 
simplicity of folk-expression, is seen in the dramatizing of their 
religious beliefs, the humanizing of the supernatural and the familiar- 
ity with the Divine Power which presides over their fate. See, for 
instance, the colorful description of the dramatization of the Nativity 
and the figuration of the Holy Family during the banquet on Saint 
Joseph’s Day, in Mangione’s book. 

These motives are directly connected with the structure of the 
age-old society in which these people have been living, and are an 
integral part of their personality which cannot be changed com- 
pletely, even when transplanted into a new world. 

It is true that from a literary point of view the characters of 
Mr. Mangione’s book are insufficiently realized, but the picture 
which is given is far from being incomplete. Mr. Mangione does not 
even forget the best known or better romanticized aspects of the 
“Melting Pot” of later days. He depicts, for instance, a scene nar- 
rating a Hollywood adventure, giving it its proper peripheral place, 
and he resolves it with the common sense, humanly smiling at it. 
He also finds a place to describe with ironic touches the immigration 
laws. 

Not the last thing to be taken into consideration in Mount AlI- 
legro are the stories told by uncle Nino and Luigi. Some of them 
deserve to be dwelt upon: for example the story of the “mad” family 
offering a banquet for the dead. 


It cannot be passed over in silence that the book is filled with 
commonplaces and presents throughout a light flavor of sentimental- 
ity that could be called romantic: from the treatment of such figures 
as the mother and the father, to the religiosity of parents and rela- 
tives; from the definition of Americario, to the homesickness during 
the stay in Sicily, Indeed the position of Mr. Mangione is not the 
best one for being objective toward the world he is describing. Al- 
though he is no longer of it, he is not yet out of it. But in his 
position would be indeed difficult to more objective than he has been. 


Brown University Aldo Celli 
Providence, 12, RI. 
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Scenes and Songs of the Ohio-Erie Canal, collected and recorded 
by Captain Pearl R. Nye, transcribed and edited by Cloea Thomas. 
(Columbus: The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 
1952.) Unpaged. $.35. 

Pearl Robert Nye, born on his family’s canal boat, grew up to 
succeed his father as its captain. Singing was a tradition among the 
Nyes; fortunately for the rest of us, Captain Pearl has recorded many 
of the songs they knew, including some he composed himself. He 
also took photos of the canal life he loved, six of which are repro- 
duced in this modest pamphlet. Of the eight songs, only one, “The 
Clever Skipper,” duplicates any of those in Mary O. Eddy’s Ballads 
and Songs from Ohio; it is a variant of No. 46, “The Jolly Boatman.” 
Captain Nye’s “masterpiece” is “The Old Canal,” a rhymed descrip- 
tion containing “some comment about virtually every town, lock, 
store, mill, or mine along the way.” Six of its eighty stanzas are given. 
Other glimpses of the canallers’ life along the waterway between 
Columbus and Portsmouth appear in the robust “Get That Boat,” 
“Last Trip in the Fall,” and “A Canal Dance.” One song, “Erin’s 
Green Shore,” refers to Danie] O’Connell’s activities for Irish Eman- 
cipation in 1825. “Johnny and Mollie” is a courtship song with two 
stanzas borrowed from “On Top of Old Smokey” (they turn up in 
Miss Eddy’s variant of “Pretty Polly,” No. 56, stanzas 9-10), while 
“The Gospel Boat” is part Negro spiritual, part Captain Nye’s compo- 
sition. The melodies are legibly transcribed, and some are of mem- 
orable quality. 

The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society merits 
thanks for this valuable booklet. The rest of Captain Nye’s reper- 
toire is to be transcribed for three Ohio libraries, but it would be a 
shame not to publish the whole collection. Its appearance, with 
adequate notes to the texts, would be a service to the study of native 
balladry, and to the history of Southern Ohio and of canalling as 
well. 


Columbia University Daniel G. Hoffman 
New York, 27, New York 
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Editor's Page 


On Tue OTHER SIDE OF THE FENCE 


We have always been fascinated by the multiplicity of ways in 
which statistics (and other factual data) could be interpreted. At 
the present moment there are many pessimistic accounts of the state 
of folklore and suggestions about what is needed to improve the 
situation. It is possible, we believe, to look at the other side of the 
fence where the grass is greener without changing a single rail of 
the fence. 


Those who are unhappy point out that there is no agreement 
about what folklore is. This lack of agreement, of course, is a result 
of the fact that there are many different kinds of people who call 
themselves folklorists. Because there are so many different kinds of 
people who call themselves folklorists, they lack a sense of fellow- 
ship and disagree when they meet; consequently, the lack of harmony 
is confused with a lack of unity. This same diversity of people and 
interests expresses itself in attitudes toward publication: there is no 
agreement as to the kinds of material which should be printed, or, 
indeed, to where any given kind of material should be printed. Con- 
sequently new journals are continually being born. All of this 
results in a wide distribution of a limited amount of money instead of 
a concentration of the same funds in one organization. It also results 
in a wider variety of people served than it would were the money 
concentrated in one place. 


Less than twenty years ago there was in this country only one 
major folklore journal and its pageg were filled primarily with collec- 
tions and studies of folk-literature; today there are five major 
folklore journals and their pages are filled with collections and 
studies of all kinds of folklore. Nor do we subscribe to the theory 
that the material which is published in these journals is of less value 
than that which was published twenty years ago. At the turn of 
the century only three folklore societies were of sufficient note to be 
mentioned in the Journal of American Folklore; today twenty-five 
regional American folklore societies are affiliated. with the American 
Folklore Society. During this same twenty year period, membership 
in the American Folklore Society has increased, not decreased. In 
brief, both the interest in folklore and the outlets for that interest 
have increased many fold during recent years. 


This we do not feel to be a depressing picture. Folklore deals 
with the mind of man; it is not an exact science and its findings 
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are subject to personal interpretation—thus it is not surprising that 
argument should occur at meetings. But this does not imply a lack of 
unity of interest. This unity of interest is supported by more people 
than ever before, and their opportunities to express their views in 
print are greater than they ever have been before. The grass on our 
side of the fence is very green indeed. 
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